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The Glue Cross Plan 
FOR 
HOSPITAL 
CARE 





The Glue Shield Plan 
FOR 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL 
CARE 


Forty-three Million Americans 
pay Doctor and Hospital Bills 
the Blue Cross Way! 


There are many reasons why Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans are the voluntary choice of forty-three million Ameri- 
cans. 

Dollar for dollar these plans buy the most and the best 
services offered by Hospitals and doctors the world over. 
To be a Blue Cross-Blue Shield subscriber gives you a feeling 
of assurance against emergency. They provide services for 
sickness and accident anywhere you may be in the world. 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield is known everywhere. 

You can keep your Blue Cross-Blue Shield protection if 
you leave your group ... even if you retire. 

If you are not a subscriber now you owe it to yourself to 
become one. If you are a subscriber, then ... Keep your 


contract... keep it up... keep it always. 


VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE - VIRGINIA MEDICAL SERVICE 
207 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 











IN DANVILLE 
Masonic Temple Building 


IN LYNCHBURG 
People's Nat'l Bank Bldg. 





BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD OFFICES IN VIRGINIA 


IN RICHMOND IN NORFOLK IN STAUNTON 

207 E. Frankiin Street 269 Boush Street May Building, Court Place 
IN NEWPORT NEWS IN ROANOKE IN WINCHESTER 

125 26th Street Colonial-American Bank Bldg. 132 North Braddock Street 











7 | O W z 3 — SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 


is here for you at FLOWERS . . . in our conveniently located, 
modern, new building. Your visit will always be welcomed! 





multi-purpose 


3 LEVEL-PORTABLE 


CHORAL RISERS | pg 


Here is a completely new Portable Riser designed to meet the needs 
of your varied school activities for tier or elevated seating. The Play- 
time Portable Riser is the only Riser that is built like a Bleacher. It 
features the same Welded Steel Panel used in Playtime Portable 
Bleachers. It is by far the easiest riser to use. Four foot wide units 
mean flexible and compact storage. No individual piece weighs over 
45 Ibs. Any high school student can easily pick up, carry or store this 
Portable Riser. There is a suitable model for standing choral groups, 
steated choruses or orchestras. In addition, the Portable Riser can 
be used effectively to provide extra stage or side line seating at basket- 
ball games, for commencements and other school functions. 














Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School 
Equipment and _ School 
Supplies! 











@ No bolts to fasten 
e Fast Set Up 
e Quick Tear Down 
e@ Simple to Handle 
@ Multiple Use 
“It’s the PANEL that makes Five Units of the Portable 3-Level Choral Riser 


the DIFFERENCE!” 








Manufacturers & Distributors 
OF 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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Successful BETTS BASIC READERS 
Reading The Language Arts Series 


Grades 1-12 Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 





The gay and rollicking stories in these books make the reading period th 
high spot in the pupil’s day. Teacher’s Guide Books feature detailed plan: 
for each day’s activities and full references to outside materials. Beau 
tifully illustrated Study Books complement the Story Books and develop 
specific reading skills. Since this series was “built from the ground up,” 
it has every step, every important principle and procedure, every feature and 
refinement planned and built into the story content from the very beginning. 


Grades 1-6 @ STORY BOOKS @ STUDY BOCKS e TEACHER’S GUIDE BOOKS 


THE MASTERY OF READING 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 





American 


The high student interest provoked by this series is an important factor 
Book in its teachability. Young people are encouraged to find in reading an 
ever-increasing source of pleasure. As to choice of material, there is the 


¢ best of the old and the best of the new. Each selection, however, com- 
ompany municates vital understandings to students of this generation. Because 
the appreciation and the understanding of literature go hand in hand, the 

300 Pike Street series contains a comprehensive program for teaching reading skills. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Grades 7-12 TEXTBOOKS e STUDY BOOKS (Grades 7-9) @ TEACHER’S GUIDES 

























JEFFERSON READER 


A Treasury of Writings about Thomas Jefferson 


Edited and with an Introduction by 


FRANCIS COLEMAN ROSENBERGER 


The immense diversity of Jefferson’s life, interests and tastes are reflected 
in this magnificent anthology of Jeffersoniana. His mind and achieve- 
ments are evaluated by Jefferson’s famous contemporaries and equally 
famous writers of our own day. By the compiler of the Virginia Reader, 
and illustrated with 15 life portraits of Jefferson. Coming January 30 

$5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. Inc. 300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 
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From The Jop Fule 


I have read with great interest your 
editorial in the September Virginia 
Journal of Education. The problems 
which you raise yourself, as well as the 
part quoted from Arthur Rice, are im- 
portant and your final paragraph of 
advice is extremely helpful. . . . We 
shall have to move slowly and be sure 
of the validity of each step that we 
take, but there can be little doubt of 
the necessity for organizing our staff, 
as well as our administrative and poli- 
cy-making structure, in terms of the 
current magnitude of our membership 
and the current difficulty of our prob- 
lems. 

William G. Carr, Executive Secretar) 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Thank you for your immediate re- 
sponse to our request concerning out- 
standing talent which you have had 
If at any 
time we can be of service to you, please 
do not hesitate to write. 

Lyman V. Ginger, Acting Secretary 

Kentucky Education Association 


on your Virginia program. 


As a member of the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Harrisonburg Education 
Association, I am writing to get in- 
formation about Sick Leave in other 
parts of the State. 

Mrs. L, J. Fristoe 
Harrisonburg 


I plan to appoint a special commit- 
tee to make a study of continuing con- 
I should like very much to 
have some information on this subject 
that I could submit to the chairman 
for distribution to his members. 

Ralph E. Buckley, President 
Fairfax Education Association 


tracts. 
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I want to take this opportunity t. 
express my appreciation to you an 
each member of the staff for the as 
sistance which has been given me thes: 
past two years. My work has beer 
easier because of all you have done ir 
assisting me. 

Mary Sue Fuller, President 

Department of Classroom Teachers, 
VEA 


In behalf of the Mathematics teach- 
ers, I wish to thank you for obtaining 
the use of the WRNL Auditorium for 
our meeting on October 24. 

We should like to have this audi- 
torium for our meeting in October, 
1953. 

Louise Matney, President 
Mathematics Section, VEA 
Oakwood 


Many thanks for your cooperation 
in regards to our exhibit at the Mosque. 
We kelieve this exhibit was a suc- 
cess. We have quite a number of in- 
quiries, resulting from calls made at 
the exhibit. 
Hunter T. Wagener, 
Sales Manager 
James McGraw, Inc. 
Richmond 


Will you please send to me as soon as 
possible ten more copies of the Hand- 
book for Local Education Associations? 
I need them for the chairmen of my 
standing committees. If possible, may 
I have also about thirty copies of the 
mimeographed information about the 
available Sickness and Accident plans 
for teachers. 

Kenneth B. Bennett, President 
Gloucester County Education 
Association 


Thank you very much for the De- 
cember issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education which explains your pro- 
posed retirement system. I shall for- 
ward it to the chairman of our appro- 
priate committees, and we shall hope 
that your excellent work will benefit 
North Carolina as well. 

Dorothy McCuskey 
Associate Professor 
The University of North Carolina 


If you will define for me the status 
of retired members of the Virginia 
Education Association I will be grate- 
ful. 

S. G. Stewart, Director of Instruction 
Augusta County 




















Report on 


HOW COAL IS MINED IN AMERICA 


Aa nruelour 
Ad 08 Hy 






The automatic mining machine at the top chews coal 
right out of the solid seam and passes it back on its own 
conveyor. The shuttle car at the bottom carries coal to 
a central underground loading point. 





This mammoth shovel is uncovering a near-the-surface 
coal seam. Some of these shovels are as high as ten-story 
buildings. About a fifth of America’s bituminous coal 
comes from open mines such as this. 


New machines mine 2 tons a minute —982% of Today’s coal gets special treatment—The Ameri- 
\merica’s coal is mined by machines, and with these can coal industry also leads the world in preparing 
machines the average American miner is able to pro- coal for market. Modern preparation plants wash, size, 
duce nearly 7 tons of coal per man-day. That’s 3 to 4 grade, and treat coal to each customer's specifications. 
times more than any other miner in Europe or Asia can Highly mechanized mining makes coal economical. 
produce! And now, new automatic mining machines Special preparation makes it efficient. And America’s 
have been developed that can produce, under ideal tremendous coal reserves make it dependable in supply 
conditions, as much as 2 tons of coal a minute. —now, and for centuries to come. 


Output per man increased 35% in ten years— 
Years ago the American miner dropped his old pick and 

















come a skille i rator working in 
shove to become a skilled machine ope a g i Satie deme i6-peen teeta, i 
an efficient underground factory. Mines were mechan- I ceeeah insular, Sor intorinediate apudin. 1 
ized so rapidly that output per man rose 35% in the May be used as bas's of class unit on coal. | 
last 10 vears—one of the sharpest efficiency gains ever For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, | 
. , . | write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- I 
shown by any American industry. | partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. i 
f (PLEASE PRINT) | 
Name ; 
BITUMINOUS a COAL piven . 
1 | 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ri | City Zone___State— ee ' 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION = | a TPek ni ' 
Washington, D. C. 
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Yciy 
PRANG 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


For every need... for every budget 
... for almost every type of art and 
handcraft activity—there's a Prang- 
Old Faithful creative product ready 
to serve you. 


Into every Prang Package goes years 
of experience, skilled craftsmanship 
and rigid control that assures you 
superior results. 


Check these essential “Teaching and 
Learning Tools” that should be on your 
current or future supply list: 


PRANG CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
PR ANG WATER COLORS 
PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 
PRANG STIXIT PASTE 
PAYONS-PAINTING CRAYONS 
SKETCHO OIL CRAYONS 
HYGIEIA AND DOVERCLIFF CHALK 
AMBRITE AND POSTER PASTELLO 


It’s not the SAME unless 
you mention the NAME! 


J. H. PENCE CO. 


119 E. Church Ave. 109 N. 8th St. 
Roanoke, Va. Richmond, Va. 
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Hditorials 
‘reeze College Enrollment? 


In 1951 there were 86,771 live births in Vitr- 
ginia, the largest number in her history, as com- 
pared with 56,658 in 1940. Through September 
1 of this year, there were 62,274 live births as 
compared with 60,348 for the same period last 
year. 


OR the past three years, Dr. Paul H. Farrier, of 

the VPI faculty, on behalf of the Association of 
Virginia Colleges, has been probing for reasons why 
roughly one-third of the graduates in the top fourth 
of their classes in the Virginia public high schools 
do not enter college. 

He gives our failure to more fully develop Vir- 
ginia’s human resources a thorough going over in the 
October issue of the Commonwealth Magazine in an 
article entitled, ‘‘Barriers to a College Education in 
Virginia’. 

His survey of the 1952 high school seniors 
revealed that there were 1,770, or forty per cent of 
the top one-fourth who were not going to college. 
When questioned as to ‘their reasons, 682 flatly 
stated that they wished to attend college but did not 
have the money; 328 said that they did not wish to 
go to college, ‘‘but the guidance directors felt that 
these students were covering a kind of pride, and that 
they certainly would have planned to go to college 
had there not been an embarrassing lack of means’; 
761 were reported as having had no interest in going 
even if they had the means. Into this latter group fell 
boys who were going into the armed forces, girls al- 
ready married or had plans or high hopes to do so. 
“Some said they were just tired of going to school.” 

Certainly we must agree with Dr. Farrier that ““The 
failure of these superior students to train themselves 
to make use of their talents in an age that demands 
high technical skills for physical survival, and elevated 
things for moral survival, is an inestimable loss.”’ 

Dr. Farrier says that the Association of Virginia 
Colleges is in favor of a State scholarship program, 
in combination with grants from business and 
industry. 

This proposal comes at a time when President 
Conant of Harvard is urging a freeze of four-year 
college enrollment and the development of communi- 
ty, or two-year, colleges with the bulk of students 
setting their sights at graduation from such colleges 
but no higher. 

Dr. Farrier’s proposal also comes at a time, 
when, according to Dr. Conant, it looks as if the 
school population by 1960, “will have increased 
by at least 50 per cent and may be in the process 
of doubling’’. 

Says Dr. Conant, ‘“We must continue to expand 
our junior and senior high schools to meet the en- 
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by Robert F. Williams 


rollment bulge. . . . I do not believe we should ex- 
pand our four-year programs in colleges and univer- 
sities. I think there are too many people who are 
unduly prolonging their education, particularly those 
who can afford to do so, and such people set the 
fashion. We can hardly expect to use the public 
money to the best advantage if the wealthy are 
inclined to waste time and money on what passes 
sometimes for a college education. 

“Let me make it clear I am not advocating a de- 
crease in the present enrollment of our four-year 
colleges. I am proposing that this enrollment be not 
expanded when the big increase in potential students 
comes. The four-year college would thus become the 
vestibule to university work and would enroll the 
boy or girl who has a 50-50 chance of going on to a 
profession. 

“The community, or two-year, college I hope 
would come to have the same prestige as the four- 
year college. Everybody will have a chance to go 
to college but mainly to a two-year institution giving 
some such degree as Bachelor of General Studies. 

“Our teachers today are receiving fantastically 
low salaries. We need to spend much more money 
on our schools just to meet this situation: Soon 
we will be faced with double the load of students. 

We need good administrators as well as good 

teachers—administrators who know how to cope 

with great masses of children, the social situation, 
the political situation, and the tax situation.” 

Dr. Farrier’s study, the enormous enrollment bulge, 
plus Dr. Conant’s interesting proposal, raise a set 
of challenging questions: 


How many students enter college who were not 
among the top one-fourth in their high school gradu- 
ating classes? 

Should the colleges, especially those which are 
State supported, be more selective in deciding who 
shall prolong their education? 

Can the use of public funds be justified to subsidize 
the four-year college education of those who do not 
represent the best students our high schools produce? 

Can the American people afford to provide for 
great enrollment increases and to strongly undergird 
its public school system, out of taxation, and at the 
same time, out of taxation, expand its system of 
State supported four-year higher education? 

Can the State justify its obligation for higher edu- 
cation to society, if four-year college enrollment is 
frozen and if two-year community colleges are 
established, as recommended by Dr. Conant? 

Without doubt Dr. Conant’s plan would be less 
expensive than mass four-year college education at 
public expense. 

As one contemplates the tidal wave of children 
which has just struck the primary grades rolling on 
through high school and headed for the colleges, the 
gravity of these questions cannot be over-emphasized. 
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Of Much Promise 


NE of the most promising developments to occur 
in public education in many years is the Co- 
operative Program of Educational Administration, 
made possible by a grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, which, in this State is directed by the University 
of Virginia staff, and is involving most of Virginia's 
school superintendents and principals, and is just be- 
ginning to involve Virginia's school board members. 
Its purpose is to improve school administration. 
In the past, school administrators have had various 
opportunities for professional growth and many took 
advantage of the numerous experiences available for 
the improvement of administration. However, this 
program offers the first broad and comprehensive pro- 
cedure through which the school board member can 
find out more about his responsibility and his op- 
portunity, as well as to become acquainted with good 
school practices in systems other than his own. 

The school board program is headed up by Dr. 
A. M. Jarman and Dr. B. J. Chandler, Professors of 
Education, University of Virginia, with the VEA 
Department of School Trustees and the VEA De- 
partment of Superintendents, cooperating. One re- 
gional meeting, at Charlottesville, has already been 
held. Attended by more than fifty school board mem- 
bers, the following topics, among others, were con- 
sidered: board meeting procedures, written policies, 
closed meetings, issuing textbooks, board members 
visiting schools, use of student bus drivers, operation 
of the board, functions of the board, and public re 
lations policies. 

Those attending found the experience quite profit- 
able and were enthusiastically in favor of a contin- 
uance of such meetings. Another will be held in the 
Spring. Meanwhile, regional conferences will be 
planned for other sections of the State. 

Better informed and better functioning school 
board members will result in the establishment of 
better policies and better planned, built, and operated 
schools. The program promises a better day for the 
children of the State. 


Why Teach? 


OW do high school students feel about teachers 
and teaching? 

What factors tend to make teaching an attractive 
Or an unattractive profession? 

Why are approximately four times as many 
students preparing to become high school] as element- 
ary teachers, when the need in the elementary schools 
is four times as great? 

A comprehensive sampling survey made of the 
attitudes of several thousand high school boys and 
girls.in Indiana presents some interesting findings. 
The survey entitled, ‘Factors That High School 
Students Associate With Selection of Teaching as a 
Vocation”, was made by the School of Education, 
Indiana University. We would imagine that many 


-A 





of the following results would be found in all State.. 
x. The decision to teach is usually made in th- 
junior or senior year. 

2. There was a slight tendency for more of thos 
from city than rural schools to go into teaching. 


3. More students went into teaching who had 
relative in the profession, or who had had experienc 
of a teaching nature; helping teachers, observin; 
teachers, teaching Sunday School classes, and the like 

4. Only 36 per cent preferred the elementary 
grades. 

5. Parents exerted by far the greatest influence 
upon students in selecting an occupation. 


6. Only 10 per cent of the students indicated 
that they received much help from teachers in choosing 
a profession, only 16 per cent knew the beginning 
salary of Indiana teachers, most had no accurate in- 
formation regarding retirement pay, sick leave, lack 
of regulations against married women teaching, 
whether high school and elementary salaries were 
the same, and the like. 


7. Teacher prestige was higher among high school 
students in urban areas than among rural students. 


8. The most frequently mentioned reason for 
wanting to teach was that of liking to work with 
young people. Next in importance was the fact that 
they were interested in teaching a particular subject. 
Other factors: service to children, opportunities for 
permanent employment, opportunity for intellectual 
development, job tenure and opportunity to work 
with intelligent people. 


9. Reasons for not wanting to teach: pay too low, 
teachers have to be too careful of what they say, little 
chance for personal improvement, personal restrictions, 
too much preparation, dull and monotonous work, 
and too much responsibility. 


What are the morals of this study for teachers? 


We must provide more information about salaries, 
retirement, sick leave, and personnel policies to 
students who are making their vocational choices. 


We should provide situations in which students 
can have experiences with younger children, observe 
teachers in the lower grades and help them on oc- 
casion. Many schools have developed successful 
programs of this nature. 


Since parental attitude is so important in influenc- 
ing job selection, the school guidance program should 
include guidance of parents as well as students. 
Parents need accurate information about teaching, too. 


We should never overlook the importance that the 
attitude and behavior of the teacher play in a student 
determining whether teaching is dull, monotonous, 
or provides for no personal growth. 


We not only have the basic responsibility for 
building into the profession the high qualities that 
should characterize it, but we also have the respon- 
sibility of encouraging only the best to enter it. 


Our work should give a positive and appealing 
answer to ‘““Why Teach?” 
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Cooperative Planning 








CHRISTMAS at Lafayette School, Norfolk, is one big family affair. Children gather 


for Christmas 


by MRS. 
ALICE 
DEAN 
EDWARDS 


around the Christmas tree they decorated to sing carols, while mothers serve a Christmas 


treat. 


ESTIVALS, holidays, and spe- 

cial occasions offer excellent op- 
portunities for cooperative plan- 
ning. A wise administrator uses 
these occasions as a springboard for 
developing unity and responsibility 
in teachers and children. 

Teachers and students at La- 
fayette School in Norfolk look 
forward to the Christmas Season 
with anticipation and enthusiasm 
because many varied school activi- 
ties are planned cooperatively by 
faculty, students, and _ patrons. 
Preplanning is done at the faculty 
meetings early in November. This 
early preplanning gives the teach- 
ers an opportunity to collect ma- 
terials, make plans, and organize 
their work without a hurried feel- 
ing. As the children leisurely as- 
sume their responsibilities of dec- 
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orating the school, practicing for 
the Christmas pageant, making 
Christmas gifts, and fixing Christ- 
mas baskets they learn the true 
meaning of Christmas. 

Such cooperative planning re- 
sults in a better relationship be- 
tween the principal and faculty, 
the classroom teachers and resource 
teachers, and the teachers and 


pupils. Through this type of ac- 
tivity, teachers learn to practice 
what they preach—the democratic 
way of living. 


Faculty—P-TA Planning 


One member of our faculty ar- 
rived at our Christmas planning 
meeting with “The Story of the 
Little Star’’ which she excitedly 





Mrs. Edwards is principal of the Lafayette School in Norfolk. 
This year their professional program includes an art workshop 
where teachers and parents are learning to use all types of art 
media, such as ceramics, painting, puppets, and weaving. From 
now until Christmas they are learning holiday table decorations 
and settings, fruit and flower arrangements, gift wrappings, 
Christmas tree decorations, and Christmas wreaths and manile 


decorations. 


Consultants from the Art Department and the 


Garden Clubs are helping with this in-service program. The 
weekly workshop takes the place of faculty meetings. 














read to the group. 
that a novel and interesting Christ - 
mas pageant might be developed 


She thought 


from it. The classroom teachers 
and the art and music teachers were 
enthusiastic about it. Immediately 
suggestions were offered as to how 
it could be used: pantomines here 
and there, a carol here and there, 
flutes here, a solo there. Then the 
teachers began to assume responsi- 
bilities: ‘‘I’ll help the speakers,”’ 
“We'll work with the Glee Club,”’ 
“The children in the Art Club can 
make the costumes.’’ Scenes were 
organized and lively discussions en- 
sued. ‘The mothers present urged 
that programs be given in a nearby 
church; they agreed to make the 
necessary arrangements and to help 
with the decorations in the church. 
Not every suggestion met unan- 
imous approval. Honest differences 
of opinion were discussed frankly 
and acceptable solutions were reach- 
ed. Several meetings were held 
from which emerged a workable 
plan. 


Pupil-Teacher Planning 


Each teacher told the story of 
the “Little Star’’ to her class. Pu- 
pils were led into a discussion of 
possible pantomine scenes and sug- 
gestions for appropriate songs. 
Then came selection of characters: 
Teachers and pupils talked of the 
number of characters needed and 
then discussed qualities each one 
should have, and who could better 





Classical Advice from a Teacher 
of the Classics 


Mrs. Frances Thornhill James, 
former teacher at Salem High School 
and Andrew Lewis High School, al- 
though retired in 1940, continues a 
keen interest in her profession. 

Born at Hickory Hill in Appomat- 
tox County, Virginia, December 30, 
1863, she was educated in private 
schools, Scottsville High School, and 
graduated from the Richmond Female 
Institute in 1886. In 1897 she mar- 
ried Dr. Edward Carroll James, pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the 
Woman’s College of Richmond. 

As a teacher of Latin, her work was 
confined to colleges until she came to 
Salem. Mrs. James has taught in the 
Woman’s College at Richmond, Blue 
Mountain College in Mississippi, Jud- 
son College in Alabama, Cox College 
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portray them. Following this plan, 
the task at hand was easy. The 
Librarian contributed to the plan- 
ning, producing books with many 
pictures of Biblical characters, 
which served as a wonderful guide 
in costuming. Here too, pupils of- 
fered many helpful ideas, and 
brought things from home to help 
make up costumes. Suggestions of 
scenery were presented to each class, 
pupils eagerly brought forth ideas, 
and worked with much enthusiasm 
towards making this our best 
Christmas pageant. 


Other Christmas Activities 


The Lafayette Carolers not only 
sing in our Christmas pageant and 
other school programs, but joined 
by former pupils and chaperoned 
by teachers and parents, they bring 
the joy of Christmas music to the 
sick, shut-ins, and business groups 
of our community. 

As well as packing individual 
gift boxes to be sent overseas, our 
Junior Red Cross leads the school 
in collecting, packing, and distrib- 
uting baskets of food, clothing, 
and toys during the holiday season. 
The children not only take care of 
the less fortunate in our community 
but they help any family in the 
city of which they have heard. 
They also make small holiday gifts 
and favors for hospitals and homes 
which they like to deliver them- 
selves. In this way they learn that 
giving is more fun than receiving. 


in College Park, Georgia, and Greens- 
ville Woman’s College of South Caro- 
lina where her husband was president. 

Today her comment is 
“Mine has been a life long in years, but 
short in achievement.” She still enjoys 


favorite 


reading the classics, but walks by the 
comics on the other side. Her sense of 
humor and ready wit enabled her not 
only to teach her pupils Latin, but be- 
tween the lines, to teach them how to 
live. A classical example of her wit is 
shown in the following letter she sent 
the teachers of Roanoke County: 


The Senior Member of the Antique 
Club to the Modern Instructors 


Greetings: 


I appreciate an invitation to be 
with you this afternoon but I am 
prevented from accepting it by an 
incurable malady—old age. 











Photograph by Harold M. Lambert 
Studios, Philadelphia 


OUR COVER—In the spirit of 
the Christ Child, born on that 
Holy Night, may we seek to bring 
peace and good will to today’s 
child. 





We antiques, perched upon our 
shelves, watch with intense interest 
your attempts to “Teach the young 
idea how to shoot” or paraphrased, 
To teach the young idiot how to 
shout. 

Constant contact with the young 
rejuvenates “For youth treads on 
flowers where’er he goes and finds 
on every thorn a rose.” 

Old Age has some compensations 
too. We are divorced from many 
annoyances among them: 


The alarm clock 
Examinations 
Certificate renewals 
Discipline 

Yellow register and 
Pistol-totting-Mamas 


You are assuming an unlimited 
responsibility, as well as, a coveted 
privilege. To uplift, to develop, to 
educate the youth of today insures 
a citizenship of tomorrow, a bul- 
wark of our civilization for “What 
we have done for ourselves alone 
dies with us, what we have done for 
others and the world remains and is 
immortal.” 

May you be very happy in your 
endeavors and you will be if you 
adopt the motto of the old Negro 
who said: “Sure I ise happy, cause I 
never keeps nothin’ and nobody in 
my despisiry.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances T. James 
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‘Sees a story of famished 
shipwrecked men who cried to 
approaching rescuers, “‘Send us 
water,” and the cry came back, 
‘Let down your buckets where you 
are.”’ Surrounded by the briny 
deep, the men cried again, ‘‘Send 
us water,’’ and back came the re- 
ply, ‘Let down your buckets where 
you are.”’ Finally, they let down 
their buckets and found the water 
was fresh because they were enter- 
ing the flow of the Amazon River. 

It is true, I believe, of most of us 
that we often do not recognize 
what it is we have at our disposal. 
We have a tendency to discount our 
great heritage and the opportunities 
which lie at our feet as the greatest 
challenge of all time. 

It has fallen the lot of those of 
us who are Americans as it did to 
the ancient Greeks and to the 
Romans in their time, to make a 
unique and outstanding contribu- 
tion to human history. It seems to 
me that it may have been the real- 
ization of an idealist’s dream of a 
free society in which hopes and as- 
pirations once reserved for the few 
are now the property of many. I 
can only feel that the American 
system of education is not only the 
symbol, but the means of our great 
contribution. To show us the way 
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to this concept of our democratic 
society is the aim of you as teachers. 

There is no other nation on this 
earth where the most lowly vendor 
of today can become the greatest 
merchant of tomorrow and his cart 
a towering building filled with 
goods from all the world. This is 
true only because the way was fash- 
ioned in the “‘creed of men whose 
foresight was their fortune and 
whose concept of the American 
way was that the individual should 
be free.”’ 

Dr. James B. Conant, President 
of Harvard University, in a recent 
magazine article, made this state- 
ment: ‘According to my view, 
the doctrine of equality has come 
to mean in the United States— 
equality of opportunity for chil- 
dren. The vast expansion of our 
public schools in this nation has 
created a new engine of Democracy. 
If we do desire, it can be used to 
restore fluidity to our social and 
economic life in each generation and 
in so doing make available for the 
national welfare reservoirs of po- 
tential talent now untapped.” 

We should receive added chal- 


lenge from the statement of Thom- 


by DOWELL J. HOWARD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


as Jefferson who said, ‘Wherever 
the people are well informed, they 
can be trusted with their own gov- 
ernment,” and “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free, in a state 
of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.” 


Grasp What Is Ours 


Let us, therefore, look about us 
and recognize as we have never pre- 
viously recognized, that the basic 
requirement for success of a demo- 
cratic system of the sort we have is 
that individuals see their country’s 
problem as a whole. It is equally 
true that we in public education 
and as citizens of Virginia see our 
educational system as a whole— 
that we have perspective and recog- 
nize that our very heritage presents 
the greatest possible challenge— 
that we not call to others, but 
grasp what is already ours—a great 
and noble heritage of which we 
must continually remind ourselves 
that the development of the talent 
that lies dormant among our chil- 
dren and among those of us who 
are adults, is our greatest hope. The 
opportunity lies in America and in 
Virginia. 
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It should be further understood 
that public education cannot be 
permitted to grow except as it 
serves ever more effectively the 
needs of our people. The success 
of whatever we attempt in public 
education is largely dependent upon 
how efficiently public education 
serves the need of our pupils and 
how well the people understand 
and the degree to which they ap- 
preciate our efforts. 


Evidences of Appreciation 


As we continuously remain con- 
scious of the great challenge of our 
heritage, let us also remain con- 
scious of the strides we are able to 
make as the result of interest of 
others and the tangible evidence 
manifested by the action of our 
Governor and the members of our 
General Assembly and our State 
Board of Education. Let us pause 
and reflect as follows on some more 
recent evidence— 

The Governor of our Common- 
wealth and our Legislature are 
charged with grave responsibilities 
in the formation of policies, in the 
enacting of laws, and in the ad- 
ministration of our State govern- 
ment. They too, must operate on 
the basis of understanding and 
confidence. They too, are account- 
able to the people for sound and 
economical government. 

It is extremely encouraging 
when a Governor concerns himself 
with a thorough study of the needs 
of public education and recom- 
mends it to the legislative body, 
and the legislative body in two 
sessions of the General Assembly 
appropriates a grand total increase 
for public schools amounting to 
$103,698,999 for the following 
purposes: teachers’ salaries, $27,- 
001,193; other operation costs, 
$1,697,806; and school building 
construction, $75,000,000. It 
should be noted that this does not 
incl ide increased retirement benefits 
for teachers through the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System. 


School Construction 

Since the beginning of the 
School Construction Program, 99 
counties and 26 cities have more 
. carefully than ever before consid- 
ered their building needs and sub- 
mitted four-year building pro- 
grams. As of October 1, 1952, spe- 
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cific projects have been approved 
totaling $82,060,189.21, of which 
$36,560,096.32 or 45 per cent 
represents State funds and $45,- 
500,092.99 or 55 per cent repre- 
sents local funds. These projects 
when completed will provide 302 
new and improved buildings for 
approximately 90,000 pupils. The 
above figures do not include approx- 
imately $30,000,000 expended 
from local funds for school build- 
ing construction in addition to the 
projects reported through the State 
School Construction Fund. 


During the school year, 179 
school construction projects have 
been cleared with final approval 
given to the working drawings and 
specifications. 


Definite progress is being made 
in the efficiency of the architectural, 
engineering and functional plan- 
ning through constant study, re- 
search and experience gained by ar- 
chitects and others responsible for 
the planning. 


Influences of Appropriations 


The basic appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries ($55,560,850) 
for the biennium will be distributed 
on the basis of an equal amount for 
an assigned State-aid teaching po- 
sition for each 30 pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades and for each 23 
pupils in high school grades. Re- 
imbursement to each county and 
city will be $1,375 for each as- 
signed teaching position. 

Ten million dollars for the bien- 
nium has been provided to guar- 
antee a minimum salary schedule 
for every teacher in Virginia as 
follows: 
$2,000-$3,200 for holders of Col- 

legiate or Collegiate Profes- 
sional Certificates 


$1,800-$3,000 for holders of 
Normal Professional Certi- 
ficates 


(INOTE: The appropriation car- 
ries a provision limiting the 
amount of increase to $500 
for any one teacher. ) 


Four million five hundred forty 
thousand dollars for the biennium 
has been provided as an equaliza- 
tion fund known as the Minimum 
Educational Program Fund, based 
on local effort. 


Increased local effort in financing 
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the public school program will b: 
provided through: 

(1) Requirement that localitie 
pay at least 30% of total costs o 
salaries of instructional personnel 

(2) Requirement for increase 
local expenditures for operation 
from an amount equivalent to a ta> 
levy of 70 cents per $100 of tru: 
value of locally taxed wealth to an 
amount equivalent to 80 cents per 
$100 of true value of locally taxed 
wealth. 

This program approved by the 
1952 session of the General As- 
sembly, will achieve these major 
purposes: 


(1) Provide an increase in basic 
salary fund to every county and 
city 

(2) Establish and guarantee the 
maintenance of a minimum State- 
wide salary schedule for qualified 
teaching personnel 

(3) Approximate an over-all 
minimum educational program 
(operation not including Capital 
Outlay and Debt Service) expressed 
in terms of a certain amount for 
each pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. 

(4) Encourage reduction of 
pupil load per teacher 

(5) Greatly improve school 
buildings throughout the State. 

Insofar as teachers’ salaries are 
concerned, all counties and cities 
have equalized salaries for white 
and Negro teachers, and with the 
exception of one or two counties, 
salaries for elementary and second- 
ary school teachers are now equal. 


Opportunities Fill Buckets 


Now let’s let down our buckets 
outside the window of our class- 
rooms all over Virginia for outside 
of these windows in our very com- 
munity lie some of our richest re- 
sources for good teaching. It is 
here where history is made each 
day; where our democratic system 
is at work; where our local and 
State Government are functioning; 
where there are interesting things 
to read about; meaningful words 
we should know how to spell; 
practical problems in arithmetic we 
should know how to solve; cul- 
tural living of which we should be- 
come a part; business practices from 
which we can profit; home life 
which may become our ideal; banks 





hich invest our money and guide 
sin making wise investments, and 
bove all, a great people willing to 
in hands in your efforts as teach- 
‘s that with you they may provide 
he greatest possible opportunity 
yr the children. 

Let down your buckets in your 
chool and in your classroom. Who 
s it you are teaching—do they all 
it into one pattern—are there some 
vho need a special help and are 
here some who are not challenged 
o their capacity? Pull up your 
suckets and see what you find. 


Whatever it is we find, let’s face 
it. Let's be truthful with ourselves 
and let's tell the truth that there 
are no gains without toil and in 
many instances sacrifice. In all of 
our undertakings let’s talk sense to 
the people of Virginia. 

Let’s ask ourselves—How was 
it that we learned what we now 
know? Was it by studying with- 
out a purpose? Did we learn with- 
out interest? Evaluate your own 
learning process. If it worked for 
you it might work for your pupils. 


Does a boy or girl learn to spell 
if only the teacher who teaches 
spelling cares? Does a boy or girl 
develop real interest and ability in 
reading if they read only those 
books in which they have no in- 
terest? Does a boy or girl learn 
practical arithmetic if he sees no 
reason for learning it? Will a boy 
or girl develop real talent in Eng- 
lish if he is required to write themes 
about, ‘“What does the earth worm 
think of rain?’’, rather than about 
some subject in which he has real 
interest and which has real pur- 
pose. Will the boy or girl learn 
to speak correctly or write correct- 
ly if the English teacher is the only 
teacher who cares? Will a boy or 
girl learn poise, to think on his 
feet, to enunciate properly, unless 
he has the opportunity? In short, 
will a boy or girl learn anything ef- 
fectively if they do not understand 
the value of learning or at least 
have some reason for it? 


Some 3000 years ago Socrates 
said, “The best way to learn any- 
thing which has to be used after it 
is learned is to always be doing it 
while you are learning it.’’ While 
thousands of years have passed this 
is just as true now as it was then. 
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Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
presented this address at the opening session of the VEA Delegate Assem- 
bly, October 22. 

Extracts from an editorial comment on this message appearing in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, October 24, follow: 


Dowell Howard’s Sound View On Educational Fundamentals 


Sie Superintendent of Public Instruction Dowell J. Howard is to 
be thanked for the emphasis he put upon the educational fundamentals 
in his address to the Virginia Education Association Wednesday night. 
He and Governor John S. Battle have done much to emphasize the im- 
portance of these basic studies. 

It isn’t at all fashionable in some circles of the educational world to 
point out the essential nature of those time-honored subjects—reading, 
writing and arithmetic; indeed, a belief in such doctrine is regarded by 
certain intellectuals as evidence of fossilized thinking. 

Superintendent Howard showed in his address to the VEA that he be- 
longs to a contrasting school of thought, and it is good that he does. He 
laid emphasis on the importance of learning to spell, learning to read, 
learning to make simple mathematical calculations, and learning to express 
oneself on one’s feet. He also spoke of the essential nature of effort and 
discipline and the development of a spirit of independence and self-reliance. 





Pride in Workmanship 


Have we lost in our generation 
some of that pride in workmanship, 
that recognition of the importance 
of little things so indelibly impress- 
ed upon the minds of the skilled 
craftsman of former years? No, 
not entirely, but there is much evi- 
dence that we should take heed 
lest we do. 

In our daily concerns of training 

citizens, it is helpful to occasionally 
pause and evaluate the effectiveness 
of what we now do. I wonder if 
we can do some of the teaching we 
now do more effectively if we 
should more fully recognize a few 
fundamental principles — 
1. More fully recognize that the 
influences of the home are extreme- 
ly far reaching. That this great 
challenge of education is a joint 
responsibility of the home and the 
school. 

What would be the result if 
every teacher of Virginia should 
meet even only once with all of the 
parents of the children he or she 
teaches? All would not attend a 
meeting for this purpose but every- 
one who did would be all to the 
good and so would the teacher. 
This is the finest possible means 
of establishing understanding and 
confidence. I recommend that you 
try it. 

2. Can we expect the most effective 
teaching of spelling if only the 


English teacher teaches spelling? 
When spelling is being applied in 
written work in other classes it 
must be correct or the child does 
not learn effectively. 

I recommend that every teacher 

insist On correct spelling. Do not 
give a grade until all words are 
spelled correctly. Return the paper 
for correction. It is likely that the 
number of times this would be nec- 
essary would gradually decrease. 
3. When a pupil attempts to apply 
proper English construction in 
other classes, both oral and writ- 
ten, help is needed. 

I recommend that every teacher 

assume a responsibility. 
4. Does a child retain what he has 
learned in arithmetic or geometry 
if he sees no reason for learning? 
Many can tell you the formula for 
determining board feet but if given 
a ruler, could they tell you the 
number of board feet in the top of 
the table where they are sitting? 

Does a child retain what he 
learns if he only learns the formula 
for determining the area of various 
triangles? Does he remember how 
to calculate how much coal or 
water or corn a tank or silo will 
hold if he attempts to remember 
only the formula necessary for de- 
termining the volume of a cylin- 
der? 


I recommend that we place 
(Continued on page 32) 
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BIG THREE Discuss Economic Education at VEA Convention—Labor, Busi- 
ness, and Schools. Stanley H. Ruttenberg (left), Director, Department of Edu- 
cation and Research, CIO, speaks for Labor, while David A. Shepard (center), 
Director, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), presents the interest of Business, 
and Dean Ernest O. Melby (right), School of Education, New York University, 
views responsibilities of the Schools. This outstanding panel was arranged by 
Dr. G. Derwood Baker, chairman of the Joint Council on Economic Education. 


The SCHOOL’ Responsibility 
for Economic Education 


by ERNEST O. MELBY 


Dean, School of Education, New York University, New York 


CONOMIC concerns of course 

belong to every member of hu- 
man society—not to a compara- 
tively few educational, industrial 
or government specialists. Regard- 
less of how prosperous we may be 
as a nation or as individuals, we 
all face economic problems because 
we all have economic wants. The 
businessman wants an opportunity 
for free enterprise as untrammeled 
and unlimited as possible. Labor 
demands collective bargaining, high 
wages and the closed shop. The 
farmer wants high prices, generous 
credit and often government sub- 
sidies, while those dependent upon 
pensions and fixed incomes are al- 
ways worried about inflationary 
trends which destroy their purchas- 
ing power. Moreover, the self- 
interest of the various groups and 
the emotional attitude with which 
their views are held cause economic 
conflicts of widespread bitterness 
and growing intensity. In spite of 
the obvious importance of our 
economic arrangements to all, few 
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of us possess adequate economic un- 
derstanding and still fewer think 
about the various economic prob- 
lems with unemotional objectivity. 
Even where definite efforts have 
been made in the direction of eco- 
nomic education the concepts de- 
veloped are often too narrow and 
the understandings too limited to 
enable the individual to participate 
wisely in the formulation of na- 
tional, industrial or even individual 
economic programs. Accordingly 
we not only need more thorough 
economic education but this eco- 
nomic education must be planned 
and carried out with a fuller under- 
standing of the nature of the 
economic problems faced by our 
nation and by the world. 

If one surveys the current scene 
with regard to economic under- 
standing, he will find widespread 
confusion in the thinking of 
many of the representatives of dif- 
ferent groups in our economy. One 
of the most important of these has 
to do with the degree to which 





freedom in various different areas 
of life is indivisible. Thus doc- 
trinaire socialists seem indifferent 
to the possible loss of moral and 
spiritual freedom which may fol- 
low upon excessive socialization or 
even concentration of the controls 
of our economic arrangements in 
the hands of the government. Al- 
ready we have striking examples of 
the effect of such concentration. 
The strong tendencies to bureau- 
cracy which characterize many 
large organizations tend to become 
fully operative in governmental 
enterprise particularly when power 
is concentrated in the more or less 
remote federal government. Sim- 
ilarly the concentration of our com- 
munications industry in the hands 
of relatively few large operating 
organizations is having profound 
effect upon the life and thought of 
the American people. Again, no 
one can observe the growing power 
of vast aggregates of labor without 
recognizing the potentialities of 
these not only for controlling our 
economy but also for influencing 
the patterns of thought on the part 
of individual members and in fact, 
the entire community. 


Schools Belong to All 


These few examples tell us that 
the problem of economic education 
is by no means simple. Many busi- 
nessmen want schools to teach the 
virtues of free enterprise. But they 
say little about the dangers of 


monopoly and are often silent 
about the great responsibility 
which must necessarily follow 


upon the possession of economic 
power. Similarly, organizations of 
labor want economic education 
which is sympathetic to the role of 
labor in our economy but they say 
little about the responsibilities of 
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togECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 


Timely views on the convention theme pointing out the 
school’s responsibility and the interest of business and labor, 
as well as international economic understanding, are here ex- 
tracted from messages delivered to the Delegate Assembly. 





powerful organizations of labor in 
relation to society as a whole or 
about undemocratic practices with- 
in the organizations of labor them- 
selves. Since the schools belong to 
all of the people, they cannot 
champion the interests of any par- 
ticular group in our society. They 
must of necessity be fair to the 
claims of all groups. They 
must deal with the problems ob- 
jectively and with the broader so- 
cial interest in view. This probably 
means that economic education 
carried on by schools and colleges 
will never fully meet the wishes of 
the various economic groups in our 
society. 

But objectivity, difficult as it 
may be to maintain, is not the 
school’s most serious problem in 
the area of economic understand- 
ing. The most serious problems 
grow out of the involved character 
of economic problems and_ the 
rather disturbing way in which 
these problems are interlaced with 
political, social, ethical and moral 
concepts. A striking illustration is 
to be found in the present conflict 
with international communism. 
The American people have reacted 
violently and emotionally to the 
Communist menace. In the’present 
state of the American public’s 
mind, to call a man a Communist 
is a worse appellation than to call 
him a crook. As a result of this 
state of mind, the conflict over 
communism colors and confuses 
our consideration of every issue— 
political, economic or ethical. In 
past years our primary understand- 
ing of communism had to do with 
its economic aspects. We knew that 
it called for ownership and opera- 
tion of the means of production by 
the government. We saw it in 
these days as the antithesis of a 
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private enterprise economy. In 
more recent years we have come to 
realize that the economic aspects of 
communism were by no means its 
most important features. Today 
we recognize aggressive interna- 
tional communism as a form of re- 
action, in fact, not as a revolution 
but rather as a counter-revolution 
in world affairs. The evils of com- 
munism in the form of dictator- 
ship, destruction of civil liberties, 
disregard of the worth and dignity 
of individual human beings, cruelty 
and oppression have bulked so large 
in the thinking of the average 
American that the word ‘“‘com- 
munism” has become a cloak of 
evil thrown around every facet of 
Communist beliefs and practices. 
In the minds of many people, every 
practice followed by a Communist 
country must necessarily be bad 
because communism as a philoso- 
phy is so largely in opposition to 
our own patterns of thought. 

Our violent reaction to the Com- 
munist menace has often prevented 
a wise and unemotional considera- 
tion of many economic problems. 
The mere fact that it is a bad thing 
to concentrate too much economic 
power in the hands of the federal 
government does not mean that the 
federal government has no eco- 
nomic role in a free society. Clearly 
there are some economic projects 
that are beyond the capacity of 
private enterprise and perhaps oth- 
ers that can better be carried out by 
the government than by private 
means. Irrigation, reclamation and 
Boulder Dam are perhaps examples 
of the first and our highway sys- 
tem, an example of the second. 

Then too, the word ‘“‘commun- 
ism” has carried with it so much 
opprobrium that it spills over on to 
other words that have some rela- 


tionship to communism’s economic 
meaning. For example, socialism 
has become a more and more in- 
exact term. In the minds of some 
people, socialism is nearly as bad 
as communism and others object 
even to public schools because such 
schools are examples of what they 
believe to be a socialist trend. 


Sharp Differences of Opinion 


A further example of the in- 
volved character of economic prob- 
lems and the confusion which at 
present surrounds them is to be 
found in the use of such terms as 
““capitalism,’’ and “‘free enterprise.’’ 
Anyone who has made even a cur- 
sory study of European capitalism 
and compared it with its American 
counterpart knows that there are 
sharp differences between the two. 
Yet there is stubborn insistence on 
the part of some people to equate 
American and European, notably 
British, capitalism. This confusion 
in the public mind has two im- 
portant and unfortunate results. In 
the first place, we as Americans, 
rather arrogantly suggest to the 
British that they should follow our 
economic arrangements; in other 
words, that their economy should 
depend as heavily as does ours on 
private enterprise. This does not 
make sense to the British who have 
experienced a kind of capitalism 
very different from our own. Had 
our experience been with their kind 
of capitalism we probably would 
react toward the arrogant criticism 
not very differently from _ the 
British. In any case, our attitude 
does not contribute to understand- 
ing of or good relationships with 
the British. At home the confusion 
is equally unfortunate. The fact 
that private enterprise has to a de- 
gree failed to solve Britain’s eco- 
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nomic problems, is no reason why 
it should necessarily fail in Ameri- 
ca. We have a different kind of 
capitalism. It has tremendous suc- 
cess to its credit. In spots it has 
failed, but there is no good reason 
why we should throw out the baby 
with the bath. 

Here, it seems to me, we are 
brought up to face perhaps the 
most important characteristic of 
the American scene with regard to 
economic problems. Historically 
we have refused to be doctrinaire 
in this and in many other areas. 
We have a marked tendency to use 
conservative language and to fol- 
low forward-looking procedures. 
For example, the very considerable 
isolationist talk which one hears in 
this country is being voiced at a 
time when, as a nation, we are 
making unparalleled national ex- 
penditures in international direc- 
tions. We talk against socialism at 
the very time when the government 
is heavily involved in social securi- 
ty, guarantee of bank deposits, 
financing of homes for veterans, 
financing of veterans’ education and 
an agricultural program which cer- 
tainly keeps the government deeply 
involved in our agricultural econo- 
my. 


America Refuses Doctrinaire 


I believe that our typically 
American refusal to be doctrinaire 
is one of our outstanding national 
characteristics and one that has 
served us well. Under it, we tend 
to take practical rather than theo 
retical steps toward the solution of 
problems. We tend to do things 
that need to be done by what ap- 
pear to be the most practical means 
for their accomplishment. At any 
moment in our history progress 
may appear to be slow but viewed 
in retrospect changes take place 
with amazing rapidity. While 
many of us quarrel with the ‘‘new 
deal’ and the ‘fair deal’ the fact 
remains that the major social gains 
of the last quarter century are now 
taken for granted by at least three- 
fourths of the American people. 

To be effective economic educa- 
tion must take account of all the 
conflicts and the confusion which 
surrounds them. Our citizens must 
not only understand the meaning 
of various economic terms and sys- 
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tems but what is more important 
they must understand the meaning 
of America. On this point I believe 
our education has often been inade- 
quate. We have taught our Consti- 
tution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Bill of Rights in our 
Constitution and many of the 
writings of the founding fathers 
without giving adequate back- 
ground and meaning and without 
putting flesh and blood on the 
skeleton of ideas that we presented. 
Often, as a result, our children, 
young people and for that matter 
adults, have an inadequate under- 
standing of the real and full mean- 
ing of our way of life. Clearly we 
are not going to meet the need for 
economic education by merely 
teaching economics in the usual 
classical sense. Nor will we pro- 
mote the needed economic under- 
standing if we merely outline the 
traditional meaning of such terms 
as capitalism, communism, social- 
ism, private enterprise and the like. 
These terms need to be understood 
in their current setting in relation 
to our various economic, social and 
political arrangements. We need to 
see them also in their ethical and 
moral connotations. 

Businessmen frequently point 
out the importance of incentives to 
business and to our economic pro- 
ductivity. In this they are no 
doubt right and it is important that 
we understand the whole problem 
of incentives and the impact of 
taxation, government control and 
monopoly in relation to the main- 
tenance of incentives and the de- 
velopment of the highest economic 
activity. But social justice must 
also have a hearing when we plan 
our economic structure and social 
justice is a matter of ethics and 
morals as well as of economics. 
Here again, we encounter the in- 
divisibility of a free society. 


Inroads on Traditional Freedom 


At present severe inroads are 
being made on our traditional free- 
dom as a result of our efforts to 
eliminate the influence of commun- 
ism in government and in our com- 
mon life. A dangerous striving after 
orthodoxy stalks our schools and 
colleges. Guilt by association and 
suffering through the technique of 
the big lie have been inflicted on 











thousands of innocent peopk 

Many of those who plead th 

loudest and longest for economi 

freedom justify present witch hunt 

and loss of civil liberties for ou 

citizens on the ground that some 

how or other we must destroy th 

Communists and a certain degre 

of loss of civil liberties is the price 
Businessmen and political leader 
who hold to such a view shoulc 
recall that economic freedom doe: 
not survive for long after the loss 
of moral and spiritual freedom. In 
Germany the big business interests 
came to terms with Hitler in the 
belief that they would occupy a 
throne seat in the new order. It 
was not long before they realized 
the tragic character of their mistake 
and they were carried down to de- 
struction with the rest of German 
society. 

Many of us do not comprehend 
the full meaning of America. The 
most distinctive part of the Ameri- 
can way of life does not lie in t‘-e 
fact that we have two houses of 
Congress nor is it the fact that we 
have predominantly a private en- 
terprise economy. The strength of 
America lies in our attitude toward 
individual human beings. As 
Woodrow Wilson said it, ‘‘Ameri- 
ca is not only a country; it is an 
idea.’ ‘The idea is that here in 
America each individual has an op- 
portunity to become all he is cap- 
able of becoming. True, we have 
still to reach our goal but it is 
nevertheless one toward which we 
must strive. If we accept the worth 
and dignity and even sacredness of 
the individual human being and if 
we hold to the view that each in- 
dividual human being must have 
an oprortunity to become all he is 
capable of becoming we have a 
moral and spiritual orientation for 
our society. This moral and spirit- 
ual orientation is basic to success 
on the social, political and econom- 
ic fronts. Social, political and eco- 
nomic problems must therefore be 
considered in their ethical and 
moral setting. If we fail to so con- 
sider them we shall run the risk of 
getting into a dangerous and wide- 
spread inbalance in our society. 


Interrelation Essential 


I have dealt at some length with 
the interrelatedness of economic, 
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social, political, ethical and moral 
problems because I fear the narrow 
concept within certain specialized 
types of education and economic 
education may fall a prey to this 
error. From the standpoint of suc- 
cessful educational practice we have 
found that isolated education is 
often ineffective education. We can- 
not, for example, successfully teach 
honesty at ten o'clock on Tuesday 
morning and ignore it at other 
times during the week or year. 
Similarly when we try to teach art 
in a single period once a week, we 
often fail to develop effective artis- 
tic insights and attitudes. Similar- 
ly economic education, crucial as it 
is in the current scene, is not likely 
to be effective if we view it as an 
isolated facet of our total educa- 
tional program. Effective economic 
education means economic educa- 
tion which is part and parcel of our 
total education. It is woven into 
the total life of the school and col- 
lege in such a way that it can no 
more be extricated than you can 
pull the table cloth off the table 
without removing the dishes. 

I am fully aware that this con- 
cept of economic education is One 
which is difficult to achieve in 
practice. But difficult though it 
may be, we must carry through be- 
cause as we have repeatedly said, 
‘Freedom is indivisible.” If our 
economy goes down to defeat our 
total freedom is lost ultimately. 
Again if we lose our moral and 
spiritual freedom our free economy 
will not long survive. If we flout 
these values, if we ignore social 
justice, if we disregard the rights 
of the individual, and fail to pro- 
vide opportunity for our children, 
our young people, and adults we 
shall ultimately lose our freedom. 

In other words there are some 
things which we as educators must 
in all honesty say to various groups 
in American society. To the busi- 
nessmen who want free enterprise 
we must insist that they will not 
have it long unless they will help 
us to seek moral and spiritual free- 
dom, social justice and the preser- 
vation of our ethical and religious 
values. To the representatives of 
labor who want higher wages and 
other benefits we must insist that 
these will be an empty victory if 
followed by devastating inflation 
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and concentration of economic 
power in the government with cor- 
responding loss of moral and 
spiritual freedom. And to citizens 
generally, we must constantly em- 
phasize the interrelatedness of the 
various problems that confront us. 
To all of America it is the edu- 
cator’s responsibility to interpret 
the full meaning of America. 

In all this our responsibility as 
educators is heavy—so heavy it is 
obvious we cannot carry it alone. 
We must have the fullest coopera- 
tion of business, of labor, and of 
the larger community. And unless 
we have such cooperation we in 
schools will not be allowed to deal 
effectively with the problem. We 
will be buffeted about by special 
interests, objecting to this or that 
and insisting upon their special 
views. If we accede to all such de- 
mands we can gain but economic 
illiteracy, a miseducated public or 
both. 

Yet neither labor nor business 
will trust us unless we are objective, 
informed and willing to think ‘“‘out 
loud”’ with the public. A corollary 
is that labor, industry, and the 
public must be informed and open- 
minded. In other words, we shall 
fail if we interpret education nar- 
rowly as having to do only with 
school and colleges. The school- 
house concept of education is ill- 
adapted to the current scene. We 


must marshal all our resources and 
make the whole community an ed- 
ucational enterprise. 


One illustration is to be found 
in the consideration of the problem 
of centralization. Excessive cen- 
tralization of power in govern- 
ment, in big labor or big business 
has had profound effects on the 
local community. Where the indi- 
vidual once looked to his local gov- 
ernment and saw himself as be- 
longing to his community he now 
often looks to the government in 
Washington or the C.I.O. or the 
N.A.M. or some other national ag- 
gregate. The result is that the 
cement which once held us together 
at the community level is breaking 
apart. I do not believe we shall be 
effective in resisting the in-roads of 
federal government control unless 
we succeed in vitalizing the local 
community. 


Here we have a fortunate coin- 
cidence of problem and opportuni- 
ty for education. For if teachers, 
labor leaders, and businessmen 
work together to vitalize the com- 
munity they will educate them- 
selves in the process. For one, I feel 
we had better undertake this task 
with understanding and zeal for 
upon its successful development 
hangs not only the success of our 
economy but the final triumph of 
all our freedoms. 


The Interest of LABOR in 


Economic Education— 


by STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG 


Director, Department of Education and Research, CIO 
Washington, D. C. 


LL depicted as a self-inter- 
est group is not proper. The 
schools belong to everyone. I aim 
in full agreement with the thought 
expressed by Dean Melby that 
“The need for Economic Educa- 
tion cannot be met by merely teach- 
ing Economics in the usual classical 
sense.” It must be woven into the 
entire or total life of the school. 
Let’s get specific in terms of the 
role of teaching Economics in the 


‘schools—first, in the schools, and 


secondly, teacher training. Back- 
ground material in Economics 
should be interwoven into social 
studies classes, such as History, 
Geography, and Civics. The im- 
portance of economics in everyday 
life should be stressed. Certainly 
economics should not be taught in 
separate’ classes. For example, 
should a teacher assign to a junior 
high’ schdol class the writing of*a 
paper onthe “‘History of Textile 
Cloth’’"it is important in this sub- 
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ject not only to take advantage of 
teaching about textiles as a prod- 
uct but to discuss, let us say, child 
labor and its role in our society. 
Not only will the student learn the 
history of the cloth but also the 
types of business organizations that 
have been entered to carry on the 
industry and its operations. Or 
let’s consider a subject such as 
“The Marketing of Meat Prod- 
ucts.’’ Students discuss the ranch, 
the cowboys, the slaughtering proc- 
ess, and distribution. They can’t 
leave out in this the problems relat- 
ing to the workers in the slaughter- 
house. When the child raises such 
a question, the teacher said, ‘“‘Oh 
no, we can’t discuss that, it is out 
of place in considering the prob- 
lem.” 


I’m no expert nor am I even a 
novice at academic pedagogue. I 
don’t know what or just quite how 
material on economics can be 
woven into school subjects, but 
that it should be there is no ques- 
tion in my mind. 

Of course, at the high school 
level, the situation is a little differ- 
ent than it is at the elementary or 
primary school level. At this level 
there is much opportunity to work 
economics into the normal and reg- 
ular curriculum. 


To the best of my knowledge, 
CIO never has prepared a publica- 
tion for use in the schools. Busi- 
ness—well, they do it all the time. 
Much is sheer straight propaganda. 
For example, a movie I previewed, 
put out by NAM, dealing with the 
value of money, could not be used 
as an impartial presentation how- 
ever impressive its one-sided presen - 
tation is. Some teachers may think, 
“Well, if I get a film from Labor to 
counteract it, all will be well.” 
But then when they find no such 
film is available from Labor, they 
say, “‘Oh well, I made an effort.” 
This should not be the case. Many 
teachers do not have the proper 
background of knowledge. Too 
many school boards are certainly at 
fault. 


Economics as such has not really 
been considered as a proper subject 
for the teacher training schools. As 
a result, many of our teachers, as 
well as many of our professional 
and other people, are just unin- 
formed and have the normal atti- 
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tudes of a cross section of our econ- 
omy. 

More than any other, I think 
over the years the teaching of eco- 
nomics has been kept out of the 





schools by and through the in 
fluence of business groups. Con 
sequently teachers know only wha 
they have picked up and pretty 
much learned themselves. 


The Interest of BUSINESS in 


Economic Education— 


by DAVID A. SHEPARD 


Director, Standard Oil Company, (New Jersey) 
New York, N. Y. 


HREE difficulties mentioned 

by Dean Melby as confronting 
schools interested in economics ed- 
ucation are: 

(a) Necessity to maintain ob- 

jectivity 

(b) Involved character of eco- 

nomic problems 

(c) Close inter-relationship of- 

ten existing between eco- 
nomic aspects and political, 
social or ethical aspects of 
a problem 

In other words, schools must 
maintain objectivity, and it is not 
easy to get the facts clear and 
straight. Business and other groups 
must carry the responsibility of 
helping to avoid inadequate objec- 
tivity. Sound economic under- 
standing is so important to all 
groups that all should help keep 
full objectivity in the field of edu- 
cation. 

We can’t make economy hold 
still long enough to get a clear pic- 
ture. By the time focus is adjusted 
to clear up some surrounding mat- 
ters, the originally clear portion 
has moved or altered its character- 
istics, so influence on the whole 
differs from the earlier picture. 
Even if economy would hold still 
long enough to make possible care- 
ful observation of one variable at 
a time, dependable analysis is still 
difficult or impossible. A confus- 
ing situation is the type of dilemma 
faced in evaluating economic the- 
ories and practices and their rela- 
tionship to ethical standards. Un- 
less we can supply some measure- 
ments, it becomes impracticable to 
discuss results of evaluation with 
others to get benefits of discussion 
and criticism of many minds. To 


get such evaluations, we must 
apply the best yardsticks we have 
with the best intelligence that can 
be directed to the problem. Group 
decisions will improve in quality 
if larger and larger groups develop 
better and better understanding of 
problems. 

Two influences may simplify 
the approach to broader economic 
education. Assistance provided by 
the fact that humans generally are 
interested in matters affecting their 
own welfare. Growing awareness 
of likelihood that understanding, 
especially on complex matters, is 
improved by discussion in small 
groups. Both aids have been well 
applied in workshops conducted 
with the help of the Joint Council 
on Economic Education. 


Responsibilities of Business 


Perplexities presented by these 
problems are not limited to the 
schools. They confront any care- 
ful person or group. As a repre- 
sentative of one group involved in 
an important way, and heavily 
dependent for its good health on 
adequate understanding of sound 
economic principles, I will discuss 
briefly aspects of responsibilities of 
business to economic education. 

Convictions come from observa- 
tions and analyses of actions which 
indicate sincerity in adhering to 
sound principles. The careful 
human being develops convictions 
as a sort of integration of elements 
of example, instruction, experience, 
impression, and analysis. Consist- 
ency in adherence to sound prin- 
ciples over long periods is necessary 
for firm development of real un- 
derstanding. Isolated actions or 
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ctions inadequately explained in 
asily understandable terms do not 
enerally provide sufficient basis to 
evelop broadly real confidence in 
‘usiness or any other undertaking. 
t is, therefore, important to busi- 
1ess or other economic groups, that 
ts actions be in the public interest 
nd deserve public confidence. A 
orporation has to consider the in- 
erests of its shareholders, em- 
ployees, customers, government, 
and the general public. 


It is easy for me to emphasize 
the importance of proper acts by 
business, but I know from experi- 
ence it is far easier to agree on the 
importance of acting in accordance 
with public interest, and to de- 
velop sound principles to guide 
those actions, than to decide be- 
forehand — without benefit of 
hindsight — just what, in detail, 
corresponding acts should be. Busi- 
nesses are run by humans, so busi- 
nesses make their share of mistakes. 
But if principles are soundly con- 
ceived and effort to apply them is 
sincere, then tendencies will be in 
the right direction. We can thus 
join with others working toward 
implementing responsibilities to 
help economic educatien by 
thoughtful acts guided by intelli- 
gent principles. 


It is not enough that we make 
sure actions deserve public confi- 
dence and reflect proper considera- 
tion of various interests involved. 
It is necessary in addition that at 
least important actions be explain- 
ed in terms simple enough to per- 
mit understanding by any group 
sufficiently interested to want to 
understand. Actions alone, like 
talk alone, are not enough to insure 
understanding. Combination of 
the two seems necessary to make 
progress toward clearer concepts. 
Clear explanations of important 
actions seem to be one of the re- 
sponsibilities of business te eco- 
nomic education. 


The third responsibility of busi- 
ness is willingness to help others 
interested in achieving better, more 
widespread economic understand- 
ing, not only in the field of opera- 
tion in which the business is active, 
but more broadly in economic 
areas generally. 
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Summary 

Business has two basic responsi- 
bilities and a subsidiary one to 
economic education— 

1. Responsibility to tailor its 
actions to fit sound economic and 
ethical principles 

2. Responsibility to provide in- 


formation and participate in dis- 
cussion on principles which guide 
its actions and important concrete 
developments under those principles 
3. Responsibility to work with 
others to generate interest in eco- 
nomic matters, and to foster better 
understanding of them. 


INTERNATIONAL Economic 
Understanding 


by THE HONORABLE SIR PERCY SPENDER, KBE, QC 
Australian Ambassador to the United States 


T IS of course clear enough to 

those who have given the subject 
any thought how impossible it is 
when a country is framing its gen- 
eral economic policy to divorce the 
domestic issues from the interna- 
tional issues. Yet there are people 
who persist in thinking of interna- 
tional economic policy as some- 
thing to be considered quite apart 
from domestic policy. Nor can any 
clear line be drawn between inter- 
national economic and political is- 
sues. The economic problems al- 
ways have their political overtones 
and the search for solutions to po- 
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PAUSING FOR REFRESHMENT, Sir Percy Spender, Australian Ambassador 


litical problems often involves 
heavy economic responsibilities. 
There is a general recognition in 
my country and yours of the need 
for the free world to cooperate in 
the development of defensive meas- 
ures against aggressive internation- 
al political movements. But there 
is no such widespread understand- 
ing that the military strength of 
the free world is inseparable from 
its economic strength for no nation 
can provide the means—or main- 
tain the morale—for a major de- 
fense effort unless its economic con- 


dition is sound. 


a 


to the United States, is served by Eleanor Douthat, president of the Richmond 
Elementary Teachers Association, at the President’s Reception. Earlier in the 
evening, he spoke on “International Economic Understanding.” 
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The world is at least making 
progress in economic understanding 
when representatives of govern- 
ments can sit down together to dis- 
cuss, in an atmosphere of friendship 
and cooperation, a system of rules 
to govern the conduct of interna- 
tional economic and financial af- 
fairs. But in your country, as in 
mine, there is a great need for 
further public education on the 
subject of international economic 
understanding. The job of edu- 
cators in this field is important in 
defining objectively the scope of the 
international problems which our 
governments are meeting, in ana- 
lyzing critically the effects of poli- 
cy, and in pointing the way to a 
more secure economic position for 
all countries. 

There is today an extreme varia- 
tion among the free nations in their 
current living standards, in their 
industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment and in their potential preduc- 
tion of material resources. The 
industrial nations of Western 
Europe and to a lesser extent Japan 
have relatively high living stand- 
ards, well developed industry, agri- 
culture and skills, but they are un- 
able to produce a substantial pro- 
portion of the raw materials 
required to keep their industry in 
operation and to feed their peoples 
and have no foreseeable prospect of 
doing so. On the other hand, in the 
majority of the countries of South 
America, Africa, the Middle East, 
South and South East Asia, average 
living standards are low, agricul- 
ture and industry are undeveloped, 
yet rich material resources exist. In 
a third category are such countries 
as the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand whose 
living standards are high, whose 
industry and agriculture are well 
advanced and whose materia] re- 
sources are relatively strong. 


Economic Cooperation Essential 


If the people of the free world 
are to defeat the plans of the men 
in the Kremlin for world domina- 
tion, we must marshal our total re- 
sources. We must have internation- 
al economic cooperation and edu- 
cation. There would be tremen- 
dous mutual advantages in increased 
economic cooperation ‘among the 
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three groups of nations which I 
have mentioned. 

It must not be overlooked that 
the Western countries are benefit- 
ing also from the exchange of 
students, teachers, and experts. We 
are learning more about the culture 
and social patterns of the East. We 
are learning new skills and methods 
of approaching problems. We are 
building up international under- 
standing and cooperation without 
which we could have little prospect 
of survival against the forces which 
threaten us today. 

Governments in democratic 
countries cannot continue to carry 
out foreign policy measures which 
do not have the support or at least 
the acquiescence of the majority of 





their people. There is according! 
an urgent need for education at a|| 
levels as to the nature and inter-r 
lationships of the world’ econom 
structure. There should be an un 
derstanding of why it may be neces 
sary for each country to subordi 
nate some immediate and obviou 
interests to the common cause o 
freedom and democracy. This is 
tremendous challenge to educators 
to civic groups and to men of good 
will in public life in all countries 
of the Western world. It is their 
part to bring a wider and deeper 
understanding that international 
economic cooperation is essential if 
we free people of the world are to 
preserve the democratic way of life 
which we hold so dear. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DELEGATE 
ASSEMBLY 


Virginia Education Association 
October 24, 1952 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That we commend the Board of Directors for their effective leadership 
in preparing for submission to this Delegate Assembly a splendid Program of 
Action which, with amendments, has been approved. 


2. That this Program of Action is worthy of the study and positive support 
of all members of the Virginia Education Association and that we hereby call 
upon the officers of all local associations to take steps that will lead to com- 
plete understanding of this Program of Action by all members. 


3. That we call upon all local associations, through their officers, to institute 
a pregram of information to create public sentiment generally in favor of the 
Program of Action. 


4. That we respectfully recommend to the Executive Secretary that he secure 
periodical reports on activities of local associations in support of the Program 
and inform members of his findings through the various means at his disposal. 


5. That the State Department of Education be urged to restudy the possi- 
bility of placing holders of Special and Elementary Certificates, both of which 
are valid, renewable certificates, on the State Salary Schedule during the 
CURRENT SESSION, thus making their local boards eligible for reimburse- 
ment from the State Adequate Salary Fund. 


6. That holders of Special Certificates who have two or more years of college 
credit and ten or more years of experience be certified for the same period as 
holders of other certificates. 


7. That we express to his Excellency, Governor John §S. Battle and to the 
General Assembly, appreciation for their sincere interest in our public schools, 
as evidenced by the accomplishments of the 1952 Legislature. 


8. That we express appreciation to Dr. Dowell J. 'doward, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the State Department of Education, to Robert 
F. Williams, Executive Secretary and his staff, and to Haswell H. Walker, 
President of the Virginia Education Association, for their continued efforts to 
improve the educational program for the youth of our State. 


9. That we further express appreciation to all those who had any part in 
making our stay in Richmond more pleasant. 


O. L. Emerick, Chairman, Loudoun County 
Joseph R. Earnest, Warren County 

F. W. Kling, Jr., Buena Vista 

Mrs. Lois Jenkins Martin, Powhatan County 
Virginia L. Page, Roanoke 

Mrs. John Wornom, York County 
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GOLD DUST 


Gathered from Fiftieth Anniversary Convention Messages 


Ray E. Reid, State Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, told 
the School Trustees Association of Vir- 
ginia that the State Literary Fund 
currently has more than $30,700,000 
on loan to counties, cities, and towns 
for school construction programs de- 
signed to expand the State’s educa- 
tional plant. Another $5,800,000 in 
loans is to be disbursed after January 
1, 1953, but approved applications still 
are pending for more than $15,600,000 
in loans for which no funds are avail- 
able. The anticipated income to the 
Literary Fund has been fully obligated 
through June 30, 1953. 


Teachers Like Caged Canaries 


“Too many teachers become clois- 
tered in their classrooms like caged 
canaries . . . who sing of the beautiful 
and ideal things of this life completely 
unaware that outside the cage life is 
a competitive struggle, where cats eat 
canaries and dogs molest cats”, said 
Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr., presi- 
dent of Radford College, speaking to 
the Department of Classroom Teachers. 

“Just as the domestic canary is 
helpless when released from his familiar 
cage, the teacher may be helpless when 
exposed to the strange world around 
the school unless well prepared to cope 
with it. This preparation must include 
at least the following three parts: 

‘First, teachers must be educated or 
taught the ways of the culture around 
them, including its economic aspects. 

“Second, the teachers must be freed 
from any bias they now hold in the 
struggle between the economic classes. 

“Third, the teachers of America 
need to understand the place of the 
free school in relation to the competi- 
tive economic system in America.” 

On the first point, he suggested that 
teachers should invite businessmen and 
labor leaders to talk to their students 
—and, in turn, they should take their 
students out of the classroom to see 
how the problems of business and labor 
are solved in their own communities. 

On the second point, he said that 
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teachers should learn all they can about 
management and labor in this coun- 
try’s economic democracy, but remain 
as impartial as a baseball umpire. 

In addition, Dr. Martin said that 
teachers should realize—and teach their 
students to understand—that the pub- 
lic education system rests squarely on 
the ability of the free enterprise system 
to provide time and money for educa- 
tional programs to be carried out. 


Language Specialist Gives Views 


A specialist in the teaching of read- 
ing and language, Dr. Paul McKee, 
Director of Elementary Education, 
State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, told the Department of 
Elementary Principals how boys and 
girls should be taught to carry on 
speaking and writing activities both 
in and out of school. 

On the teaching of language, he 
said, “Our program must try to help 
boys and girls learn to take part in the 
important speaking and writing activi- 
ties in which they do and should en- 
gage both in and out of school.” 

He listed these activities as taking 
part in conversation and discussion, 
making reports, writing letters, telling 
stories, giving reviews of books read, 
radio programs heard and movies seen, 
giving directions on how to make 
things or how to travel, giving descrip- 
tions, announcements and 
notices, and using the telephone. The 
understandings and skills that anyone 
needs to take part in any of these 
activities must be taught in an ele- 
mentary school language program, he 
said. 


making 


George W. Denemark, Executive 
Secretary of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, speaking before the Department 
of Supervisors said that when people 
today condemn ideas other than their 
own as socialistic or communistic, it iv 
in part a reflection of the failure of 
education to give a real insight into 
the controversial issues of the day. 


“We live in troubled times,” he said. 
With great economic and social changes 
has come a “growing climate of fear 
which too often has resulted in dis- 
torted condemnation of ideas other 
than our own as socialistic or com- 
munistic. This kind of behavior re- 
flects in part the failure of our own 
education to give us real insight into 
the controversial issues of the day and 
it points to the need for our schools 
to consider these problems even though 
there are many pressures which would 
have them avoid anything controver- 
sial. 

“Our society is founded upon respect 
for the intelligence of its people. Our 
schools must continue courageously to 
provide experience for children which 
will help each examine intelligently the 
crucial social-economic-political issues 
of the day. We must keep faith in the 
free competition of ideas.” 


The Department of Secondary 
School Principals heard Dr. Raymond 
B. Pinchbeck, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, warn that a wide- 
spread feeling of insecurity—‘A sense 
of not belonging”—is one of the chief 
worries that beset students today. 
“Never in my life have I seen youth 
with as much of a feeling of insecurity 
as they have today. And we adults 
have been feeding their fears, rather 
than giving them the sort of inspired 
teaching they need.” 

Dr. Pinchbeck said that principals 
and teachers in the secondary schools 
should try to remind their students 
that “the best opportunities of this 
country and its citizens still lie ahead 
of us,” despite the wars and the 
threats of war that are most disturbing 
to students everywhere. 


Dr. Charles Caldwell, professor 
of education at Madison College, told 
this group that some 95 per cent of 
the nation’s teachers come from what 
is called the “Middle Class”, while 
more than 50 per cent of their public 
school students are from “lower socio- 
economic groups.” He warned that 
teachers and principals should realize 
the nature and extent of the conflict 
in the mind of a student who learns 
one set of principles at home and is ex- 
pected to follow another pattern of be- 
havior in school. “If education is to 
be the ladder by which sociological im- 
provements are made”, he suggested, 
“each group must be willing to learn 
fom the other.” 
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Dr. Francis W. Sisson, assistant 
supervisor of secondary education, 
State Department of Education, at the 
Guidance Section luncheon com- 
mended the school people in Virginia 
“For excellent progress made in the 
past few years in providing guidance 
services in the public schools.” He said 
that a large majority of the secondary 
schools are now providing the person- 
nel and space for counseling, occupa- 
tional and vocational information and 
pupil personnel services. 

Increased enrollment in the public 
schools was one of the reasons Dr. Sis- 
son advanced for the tremendous 
growth and interest in the guidance 
movement. Others, he said, are the 
fact that schools must know their 
pupils as individuals and must find a 
place in the school for every individual 
who attends. 


Dr. Weldon A. Brown, associate 
professor of history and government, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, advo- 
cate of a new American creed to teach 
unity, cooperation and sacrifice, told 
the Department of Superintendents 
that “Our creed has too long supported 
isolation, separatism and claimed 
uniqueness. Our national character of 
individualism and personal self-reliance 
finds discipline and cooperation hard.” 
Other disadvantages of the United 
States in the world struggle he listed 
as unwillingness to pay the price of 
peace, defense first, impatience, igno- 
rance of how America’s example affects 
others, inability to see the economic 
unity of the world and lack of “clear, 
long-run plans of what we want to do.” 


Hugh K. Cassell, superintendent 
of Augusta County Schools, speaking 
to the Virginia Vocational Association, 
stated that “During this school term 
75 to 80% of the pupils in the high 
schools of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia are enrolled in one or more classes 
coming under the classification of vo- 
cational education. What then is vo- 
cational education? ‘It is that part of 
the public school program in which 
the major emphasis is upon the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of specific skills needed in making 
a living.’ The vocational offerings in 
the public schools of Virginia can be 
classified under the general headings: 
(1) agricultural education, (2) com- 
mercial or business education, (3) dis- 
tributive education, (4) homemaking 
education, (5) trade and industrial 
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education, (6) rehabilitation educa- 
tion. 

“The total development of the pupil 
must be the concern of all his teachers. 
If I were a vocational teacher I would 
be concerned about the progress of my 
pupils in his other subjects and on the 
other hand, if I were an academic 
teacher I would be concerned about 
the progress of my pupils in vocational 
programs. 

“There is only one program of edu- 
cation in the public schools of Virginia 
and that is the program designed to 
turn out the best citizens within our 
power and within our resources. Citi- 
zens who appreciate our way of life, 
our system of free enterprise, our 
government in a democracy by repre- 
sentatives elected by the people, our 
free church, our free press; and citi- 
zens who in their moral life have a high 
regard for character, God, and justice. 
If we do this we will have advanced 
the cause of civilization. Henry Ward 
Beecher was once asked to give a defini- 
tion of civilization in a few words. 
This is what he gave: “Civilization is 
just the slow process of learning to be 


kind.” 





NEA Breakfast 


The NEA Breakfast was held durin; 
the VEA Convention on Friday, Octo- 
ber 24, 7:30 A.M. at Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria. State NEA Director, Mary De- 
Long, presided. 

One hundred and forty-four edu- 
cators, superintendents, principals, and 
classroom teachers attended and en- 
joyed good fellowship. 

Interesting membership reports were 
given by teachers from various sections 
of the State. The VEA goal for the 
current year is 15,000, as set by the 
Board of Directors. Miss DeLong told 
the group about the recent buildings 
acquired by the NEA in preparation 
for an expansion of national head- 
quarters. 

Mary V. DeLong, State NEA Director 





Lose Something? 


Convention goers who lost any of 
the following articles while in Rich- 
mond may reclaim them from the 
VEA Headquarters: Tobacco pouch, 
leather coin purse, leather compact, 


new handkerchief, silk scarf, black 
pigskin glove. 











“Golden Deeds’ in Public Relations 


try. 





Sickabed Johnny’s spirits soar when the post- 
man’s ring means a big bouquet of home-grown 
flowers and a batch of get-well-quick notes 
from classmates and teacher. 
Mom and Dad whose bedside manners may have 
frayed somewhat is equally tonic. 
the National School Public Relations Association 
in a recent issue of I¢ Starts in the Classroom 
Newsletter, its monthly roundup of good pub- 
lic relations techniques and ideas developed by 
individual classroom teachers around the coun- 


The effect on 


So reports 


The perennial PR task of keeping parents in- 
formed and anticipating possible criticism has 





been given a new twist by one teacher who sends a semi-monthly mimeographed 
(but personally addressed and signed) letter to all parents. In it, she answers 
a real or fictitious question such as ““Why do you waste good learning time visit- 
ing farms and firehouses?” Her replies, over the course of a year, provide parents 
with a continuing, readable picture of her program 

Another teacher has built up a loyal group of parental boosters by a school- 
home project which grew out of the decision that she could not ignore the fact 
and “bad” news; and 
that she would not waste time weeping over what was “bad.” She interested 
her pupils in scanning the papers every night for “Golden Deeds”—commendable 
actions reported from all over the world—that could be clipped and tacked to the 
classroom “Golden Deeds” bulletin board. The hunt for “Golden Deeds” usually 
proves so absorbing that pupils tend to ignore sensational and unwholesome 
stories reported in the same paper. Classroom practices like these, concludes 
NSPRA, add up to good long-run public relations for teacher, school, and 
community. 


that modern newspapers can and must carry both “good” 
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knowledge in order that our gov- 
ernment may have the sanction 


of an enlightened public opin- 


ion.” 
Picked from President’s Message Our State committees have per- 
at Golden Anniversary Convention formed excellent service in keeping be- 


I bring you greetings from your 
VEA Board on this the Forty-Sixth 
Annual Convention of the Virginia 
Education Association, and the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Year of continued service. 
It gives me great pleasure and great 
pride to be a member of our profession. 
My associations and friendships in it 
have done much to enrich my life. 

We are proud of your fine spirit of 
unity, friendliness, and cooperation. 
Your suggestions and helpfulness will 
always be appreciated. Your support 
has helped keep our association actively 
prominent in the task of furthering the 
cause of education in our land. 

The importance of this job of teach 
ing is magnified when we realize that 
public education is probably the largest 
business in Virginia. The stockholders 
of this great business are the more than 
three million citizens of our State and 
their dividends are the benefits they de- 
rive through the success of their chil- 
dren. 

Furthermore, the education of the 
people of the United States ranks at 
the top of cooperative enterprises car- 
ried on in this nation. It compares 
directly with the conduct of a major 
war. More than one fifth of the entire 
population of the United States is en- 
gaged in administering schools, teach- 
ing in schools, or attending schools. 
Every twelve years a new wave of 
more than thirty million persons passes 
through our elementary and secondary 
schools. This is a large enough group 
to control a national election, and 
what these people think, believe, and 
know, or do not think, believe, and 
know has a profound effect upon the 
character, ability, and purposes of this 
nation. 

How Virginia will rank socially, 
politically, and to a large extent eco- 
nomically among the states of the 
union will be established by the quality 
of work done in our schools. 

The revision of our constitution has 
served as a means of making us more 
familiar with the purposes of our 
organization. The Charter under which 
we operate gives as our first purpose, 
“to create a deep and abiding in- 
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fore us the issues of vital interest to 

our profession. Our departments are 
terest in the cause of education constantly developing new methods for 
in the State of Virginia; to pro- making their work more effective, and 
mote efficiency in the classroom _ better understood by the staff and the 
teaching and in the administra- _ public. 


tion of schools; to urge upon the The action of our board at its sum- 
electorate the importance of ade- __mer meeting has placed the sections on 
quate support to all institutions an equality with our departments 
for the general diffusion of (Continued on page 29) 














































A SALUTE to H. H. Walker for his able leadership as President of the Virginia 
Education Association during the past two years. In appreciation of his sterling 
qualities, a silver service was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Walker at the closing 
session of the Convention. 
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A huge map of Virginia, dotted with the. State 
Capitol and the 16 VEA districts, “rang the bell’ 
at the Convention. Art work was done by Fred 
Smith, Earle Barlow, and Judith Rieck, all teachers 
at Binford Junior High School, Richmond. Some 
139 members of the Richmond League of Teachers 
served on committees in making local arrangements 
for the Convention, headed by Lucy Ann Taylor of 
Chandler Junior High School. 


Teachers attending the Convention did a variety 
of things. 


1. Here Superintendent D. E. McQuilkin and 
Assistant Superintendent E. W. Rushton of Roa- 
noke enter the Capitol Square to visit the State 
Department of Education. 

2. Joseph E. Healy, last chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, discusses finances with T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary and Busit.ess 
Manager. 

3. Dean of supervisors, Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser 


stit 
stit 


it 
it 


me . 





Anniversary 


f Rappahannock-Warren, discusses work with new 
supervisor, Frances Cromwell of Danville. 
4. “Free Expression to Music”, by a demonstra- 
tion group from Maury School, Richmond, is wit- 
1 by the Elementary Music Section. 
[Three candidates for VEA President talk it 
—~A. J. Camden, Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, 
joseph B. Van Pelt. 
Teachers arrive by special buses from many 
s within the State. Special buses also carried 
from hotel to Mosque. 
Behind scenes, Board of Directors waits in 
> wings at Mosque before entrance. 
Open House at VEA Headquarters attracted 
y visitors. 
President Walker calls for vote on revised con- 
tion, as Dr. Edward Overton, chairman of Con- 
ition Committee, stands by. 
Chatting over coffee cups before meeting of 
sch and Drama Section. 








1. Superintendents hear panel on “Edu- 
cation for Economic Understanding”, mod- 
erated by Dr. Lindley J. Stiles of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Participants include 
Superintendent John D. Meade of Peters- 
burg, S. C. Lampert of Norfolk, Frank C. 
Louthan and Clifford M. Miller, Jr. of 
Richmond. State Superintendent Dowell 
J. Howard and President H. M. Painter 
also are shown. 


2. President Walker, Board of Directors, 
and staff in receiving line greet guests at 
President’s Reception. 


3. “Baby” District P gets together at 
Local Presidents dinner. Leaders are Mrs. 
Hugh McClung of Botetourt, G. M. Law, 
Jr. of Franklin, Alice Horsley of Roanoke, 
P. E. Ahalt (District President), Mrs. Ruby 
Plymale of Alleghany, Caroll Alexander 
of Roanoke County, and Dorothy Perkins 
of Clifton Forge. 


4. At NEA breakfast, Annella Greever 
of Tazewell, Mrs. H. H. Walker, G. C. 
Spiedel of Charlottesville, and C. F. Starnes 
of Gate City. 

5. Wendell Sanderson, Director of Music, 
Richmond, speaks to the Music Section. 

6. President Walker points out to State 
Superintendent Dowell J. Howard chart 
he had compiled on State and local funds 
for operation of public free schools. 

7. Portion of the nearly 1000 delegates 
filling the Virginia Room at the Hotel John 
Marshall for the Delegate Dinner. 

8. Virginia Vocational Association hears 
Petersburg High School Mixed Chorus, di- 
rected by Dorothy Wainright. 

9. Supervisors listen to George W. Dene- 
mark, Executive Secretary, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 








NE At luncheon table are shown Sue 
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s of Prince William, Mrs. Leslie Fox 
er of Rappahannock-Warren, Harold 
(president), Craighill Burks of Fair- 
and Ida Einstein of Wythe. 

A group at head table, Art Section 


1cheon, includes Mrs. Martha Engard, 


Ruth Hiltz, Mrs. Janice Lemen (pres- 
t), Sara Primm Turner, Altha Cun- 
ham, and Sara Joyner, State Supervisor 
irt Education. 

School Board members heard Per- 
el Policies discussed. Panel partici- 


nts include Alice Horsley of Roanoke, 


perintendent J. J. Brewbaker of Nor- 

and Lillian Alexander of Alleghany 
inty, seated. Gathered around are Jack 
[Thomas (president), Dr. Lindley J. 
es (moderator), R. M. Willis of Cul- 
er, T. Preston Turner, VEA, Mrs. A. 


»rdon Stuart of Bristol, Mrs. W. T. Bald- 


of Radford, and Fred W. Robinson of 
rfax County. 

Bond issues was also discussed by the 

hool Trustees. Around the table are 


hyllis G. Brown (secretary-treasurer), T. 
reston Turner (VEA liaison), Superin- 


I 
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ient Edwin Will of Bath County, G. 
yton Hodges of Augusta County, Dr. 
ert F. Smart (moderator), Superintend- 
F. W. Cox of Princess Anne County, 
d M. Lynn of Prince William County, 
Ray E. Reid, State Assistant Superin- 
dent of Public Instruction. 
3. Scene from the busy lunch counter 
snack bar in the exhibit room. 
4. Outstanding School Board Member 
ird is presented to John R. Clore, chair- 
n of Madison County School Board, by 
B. J. Chandler of the University of 
rginia. 

















1. Exhibits attracted many visitors. 


2. Speech and Drama Section sees dem- 
onstration of a television script by students 
of Washington and Lee High School, Ar- 
lington, directed by Jack Jeglum. 


3. Dr. G. Derwood Baker, chairman, 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 
speaker for the Social Studies Section, is 
greeted by Dr. R. E. Swindler (president), 
left, and John L. Palmer (vice-president), 
right. 


4. Important heads at School Trustees 
dinner, left to right, Edwin Coulbourn, 
vice-president; Jack Thomas, president; 
Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintend- 
ent; H. M. Painter, president of Superin- 
tendents Department; and T. Preston Tur- 
ner, VEA liaison. 


5. Portion of Local Presidents dinner on 
opening night. 


6. Registration desk was always a busy 
scene, registering the largest number on 
record—4,585. Chairman W. W. Brock, 
Jr. and other members of the Credentials 
Committee are shown busily at work. 











Nuggets 


(Continued from page 23) 


financially, and it is hoped that such 
support will stimulate the kind of 
work that will bring prestige to each 
of our sections. 

The primary interest of each of the 
sections is efficient class-room instruc- 
tion. And it is our hope that each 
teacher who attends these annual meet- 
ings may come to realize that it is 
only through teachers who have strong 
faith, personality, professional pride, 
and ,a deep sense of ethics that we can 
mold great lives. Also, it is our pro- 
fessional duty to be informed about 
textbooks, equipment, and other tools 
of the class-room, so that we will be 
prepared to offer sound recommenda- 
tions about them whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

Our effort to urge upon the elec- 
torate the importance of adequate sup- 
port has borne some fruit. We now 
enjoy a statewide salary scale of $2,000 
to $3,200 in all of our school divisions 
except those whose maximum salaries 
last year supplemented by $500 is less 
than $3,200. State aid for the current 
support of our school has risen from 
$5,491,515.88 in 1933-34 to $36,136,- 
985.43 in 1951-52; while local support 
has risen from $12,005,272.60 in 1933- 
34 to $51,537,906.76 in 1951-52. Such 
We shall set 
new goals at this meeting which are 
intended to hold in our profession our 


progress is gratifying. 


best teachers and attract new ones who 
are well qualified. 

We have a right to be proud of the 
progress our Board has made in estab- 
lishing a salary scale for our staff which 
is a credit to our organization. It is 
also an indication to the electorate of 
the degree the value we place on well- 
trained persons in our profession. 

The members of our staff are well 
qualified for their respective positions 
and form a team which works harmo- 
niously in spite of the stresses and 
strains of the work of our organization. 
We are fortunate in having the serv- 
ices of our present personnel. 

We have provided a headquarters 
building which brings prestige to our 
profession, and creates the zest for 
good work which is contagious. 

The last purpose set forth in the 
charter is “to own, control, edit, and 
publish as its official organ the Virginia 
Journal of Education.” ‘This we have 
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Joseph B. Van Pelt 
Elected 
VEA President 


Joseph B. Van Pelt, superintendent 
of Bristol City schools, will head the 
Virginia Education Association for the 
next two years, beginning January 1, 
1953. He is the last to be elected presi- 
dent under the former constitution as 
amended in 1946, the constitution 
having been revised at the recent Dele- 
gate Assembly. 

Before coming to Bristol in 1945, 
Mr. Van Pelt was principal of Church- 
land High School in Norfolk County. 
He has also held principalships at West 
Point, Farnham, Kilmarnock, and in 
Lancaster and Westmoreland counties. 

A native of Richmond County, Mr. 
Van Pelt received his A. B. degree from 
Randolph-Macon College and his M. A. 
from the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Van Pelt has previously served 
as vice-president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, having been elected 
in 1940 to represent District A. He 
was also president of the Richmond 
County Education Association in 1935 
and has keen active in the Secondary 
School Principals and Superintendents 
departments of the VEA. 

In announcing the election, the 
Credentials Committee submitted the 
following report: 

“The Credentials Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association met on 
Thursday, December 4, 1952, in the 
headquarters office of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to tabulate the ballots in the 
election of President. 


done since its establishment in 1907. 
The Journal Committee, through its 
suggestions and constructive criticism, 
has helped our staff continually im- 
prove our Journal until today it ranks 
among the best of the forty-eight state 
journals. 

In all of our professional work may 
we neyer become so involved as to 
forget that “A child is a bank where 
you may. deposit your most precious 
treasures—the hard won wisdom, the 
dreams of a better world.” May we 
also remember that the great contribu- 
tién of this nation to mankind is the 
free school system. 





Joseph B. Van Pelt 


“The Committee certifies the elec- 
tion of Joseph B. Van Pelt as President 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
with the following results: 


A. J. Camden 2,456 
Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper 5,716 
Joseph B. Van Pelt 8,001 

Total Votes 16,173 


Credentials Committee — 
W. W. Brock, Jr., Chairman, 
Richmond 
Ann Davis, Richmond 
Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Richmond 
H. A. McKann, Henrico County 
Oscar Parrish, Richmond” 





Convention Pictures 

Perhaps the photographer caught 
you or some of your colleagues in 
“the convention pictures used 
throughout this issue. Would you 
like to have a copy of any of them? 
Glossy prints, 9'/2x7'/2, are avail- 
able. Place your orders directly 
with Foster Studio, 404 East Grace 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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Program of Action 


Virginia Education Association—1952-53 











1. It is imperative when our economic way of life is fighting for survival that the schools as 
never before serve as the laboratory of democracy where our great national heritage is taught; 
where patriotism is inculcated; where the responsibilities and duties of citizenship are learned 
and where the seeds of individual initiative and free enterprise are planted. We, therefore, 
recommend that education for economic understanding be an area of investigation, study, and 
emphasis during the current school year. 


2. These complex and troubled times call for inculcation of moral and spiritual values; 
through training in the Three R’s; teaching students to think; developing desirable character 
traits; attention to both mental and physical health; emphasis upon the scientific fields; train- 
ing for good citizenship in a democracy: wholesome family life; and competency in human 
relations. 


3. Therefore, we dedicate ourselves anew to educating the youth of Virginia in the several 
areas which are so necessary for individual and social competence in this difficult and complex 
time. 


4. To accomplish this demands the best teachers obtainable. It requires that teachers now 
in service improve themselves professionally by summer school attendance, extension courses, 
institutes, and workshops. It also requires a careful screening of prospective teachers so that 
only the most fit are permitted to enter the profession. It requires the elimination of the unfit, 
the mediocre, the undedicated individual. 


5. In order to hold and attract a competent teaching staff, as well as to provide the best 
possible instruction for the youth of Virginia, we recommend: 


(a) The reduction of class load to the point where twenty-five pupils will be the maximum 
number in any classroom. 

(b) The closing of the gap in the present State-wide salary scale between those divisions in 
which the maximum salary is $3,200 and those divisions in which it is less, enumerated as 
follows: 


Maximum Salaries Number of Counties 
$3100 mes 
3000 . 8 
2960 ] 
2900 13 
2800 .. 17 
2700 . 14 
2600 14 
2500 sonia a 


This gap can be closed by: 


First: Removing the present restriction which for 1953-54 penalizes local effort (at present 
the plan for distribution of State money for 1953-54 is for the State to provide $100.00 per 
teacher per year for those receiving less than $3,200, but should the locality, out of its own 
resources, desire to increase salaries it would forfeit the State aid increment). We recommend 
that this restriction be removed. 


Second: While we do not recommend that the Special Session of the Legislature, which will 
be held in December, deal with problems other than redistricting, should the Special Session 
decide to consider appropriations for essential State services, we would suggest that this Legis- 
lature appropriate a sufficient sum to bring salaries of all teachers holding Bachelor's degrees 
up to the $3,200 maximum (after 12 years’ experience) but that the appropriation be made 
only to those localities which have exerted reasonable local effort. 


6. The establishment by the 1954 session of the Legislature of a State-wide minimum salary 
of $2,800 to $4,400 for the Bachelor degree teacher, the maximum to be realized in eight 
years with annual increments of $200.00 per year; the establishment of a salary scale for 
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Normal Professional, elementary; and special certificated teachers of $2,500 to $4,100 with 
eight annual increments of $200.00 per year; the establishment of a salary schedule for holders 
of the Master’s degree of $3,000 to $4,600 with eight annual increments of $200.00 per year. 


7. Permitting the accumulation of sick leave up to a maximum of 75 days. 
8. We recommend the following changes in the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System: 


a. That teachers and State employees with 10 or more years of service, who left or leave 
State employment before reaching the retirement age, be permitted to leave their contributions 
in the system and be given the retirement allowance which they have earned upon reaching the 
retirement age. 

b. That any member in service who has 10 or more years of creditable service may, upon the 
application of his employer or upon his own application, be retired on a disability retirement 
allowance. 

c. That the retirement act be amended to enable a member of the Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement System to retire from service when age 60 has been attained, but such member re- 
tiring prior to age 65 would receive a reduced retirement allowance, except when 35 years of 
service has been completed and then such member would be eligible for full retirement benefits. 

d. That the five highest consecutive years of salary be used in determining retirement benefits. 

e. That all members of the State Retirement System who have retired, or will retire with 
thirty years of service, be guaranteed a minimum annual retirement allowance of $960.00. 

f. That members who left service and withdrew their contributions under the Virginia Re- 
tirement System and returned to teaching or State service be allowed to pay back to the Vir- 
ginia Supplemental Retirement System their accumulated contributions under the Virginia Re- 
tirement System, thereby, receiving the same credit as if they had not withdrawn their accu- 
mulated contributions. 

g. That members who did not transfer their accumulated contributions to the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System be given another opportunity to do so within a limited time 
and receive the same credit as if they had transferred their accumulated contributions between 
March 1, 1952 and February 1, 1953. 

h. That upon retirement under the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System, credit be al- 
lowed for any service rendered prior to July 1, 1942 

i. That members be allowed to remain out of service for 10 years instead of 5 without losing 
prior credit. 

j. That members be permitted to purchase credit for service in other states provided they 
are ineligible for deferred benefits for such service. 











9. We renew our welcome to the public, to whom the schools belong, to help in planning 
the curriculum, the operation, expansion and maintenance of our public school system. 


10. We must carry on a continual program of information concerning the many accomplish- 
ments and assets of our schools as well as point out our liabilities which result from obsolete 
and insufficient buildings, over-crowded classrooms, and an inadequate supply of qualified teach- 
ers, and the lack of equality of educational opportunity. 


11. We deplore the degree of inequality of educational opportunity existing in the State; 
inequality of buildings, equipment, offerings, equalifications of teachers and the amount invested 
per child. Some school divisions, for example, invest three times as much out of local funds per 
child as do others. 


12. In order that these inequalities can be decreased, we recommend the distribution of a 
much higher percentage of State funds on an equalization basis; that is, State funds to be pro- 
vided in relation to local ability and effort. 


13. Every teacher in Virginia should be a registered voter, if eligible. 





14. We should foster the active participation of teachers in community life and the school 
schedule should be made sufficiently flexible to permit community activity. 


15. We realize that these objectives can only be achieved by each of us individually assum- 
ing responsibility for vigorous local action and cooperative effort with lay-individuals and 
groups. 


16. We must individually strive to grow into more complete professional status to the end : 
that as a great profession, teaching will receive that public recognition and support so indis- 
pensable if the boys and girls of Virginia are to receive the best possible education for life in a 
complex and troubled world. 
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Outstanding School Board 
Member—1952 


John R. Clore, chairman of the 
Madison County School Board, has 
been declared this year’s Outstanding 
School Board Member in Virginia. He 
was selected from among ten school 
board members nominated for this 
honor. A leather bound Distinguished 
Service Award certificate is given an- 
nually to the outstanding school board 
member by the National School Service 
Institute in cooperation with its State 
members—Virginia School Equipment 
Company, Flowers School Equipment 
Company, J. H. Pence Company, and 
A. D. Whitney Company, Inc. A fifty- 
dollar U. S. Savings Bond accompanied 
the award. Presentation was made at 
the Thursday evening session of the 
VEA Delegate Assembly by Dr. B. J. 
Chandler of the University of Virginia. 
The committee selecting the recipient 
of this award was composed of Dr. 
Kenneth Cleeton, College of William 
and Mary, who served as chairman, 
Dr. B. J. Chandler, and D. B. Webb, 
Superintendent of Hanover County 
Schools. 

For thirty-five years Mr. Clore has 
been a member of the Madison County 
School Board and served as chairman 
during this entire time. He has con- 
sistently worked for improved educa- 
tional opportunities for children in the 
rural areas of his county. He led the 
movement to consolidate rural one- 
room schools into modern elementary 
centers. With the completion of a 
four-year building program now in 
process, he will have seen, during his 
service on the school board, tte num- 
ber of school buildings reduced from 
48 to four in Madison County. He was 
influential in the establishment of the 
George Washington Carver Regional 
High School for Negro students in the 
eounties of Madison, Orange, Rappa- 
hannock, and Culpeper. He has worked 
diligently to support the adminstrative 
and professional staff employed. During 
his time of membership on the school 
board, the school tax rate has increased 
from 40 cents to the present school 
tax levy of $2.50. Mr. Clore has stood 
for the highest principles and educa- 
tional standards throughout the time 
he has served on the school board. 

Mr. Clore, whose home is in Criglers- 
ville, is a farmer and livestock pro- 
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ducer. He is active in community life, 
a member of the Lions Club, a Mason, 
and a member of the local, State, and 
national education associations, as well 
as the Parent-Teachers Association. 
For twenty years he has served on the 
Board of Stewards of the Methodist 
Church. 

Among other school board members 
nominated this year for the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award were Dr. 
Barnard Joy of Arlington County, A. 
C. Martin of Franklin County, N. F. 
H. Morrison of Waynesboro, C. P. 
Nair, Jr., of Clifton Forge, J. Cam 
Fields of Grayson County, J. L. Greg- 
ory, Jr., of Martinsville, Robert St. 
Claire, Jr., of Radford, Edwin T. 
Coulbourn of Suffolk, and Dr. Frank 
E. Handy of Wise County. 


Auditing Committee 
The Auditing Committee reports 

that it has reviewed and accepted the 
report of J. G. Blount, Jr. employed 
as auditor for the Virginia Education 
Association who certifies that the fi- 
nancial records for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, are in agreement 
and reconciled with the bank state- 
ments. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Louise B. Herndon, Chairman 

J. Wilson Crump 

Garnett Haynes 

Garland Lively 





Buckets 


(Continued from page 13) 


greater emphasis on the purpose fc 
learning these things and seek ever 
opportunity to make practical ap 
plication. 

I recommend that every oppor 

tunity be given to every child t 
stand on his own feet before th« 
class that he may develop ability 
to express himself effectively. 
5. Those of us who permit inac 
curate and careless work in _ the 
classroom are aiding in the develop 
ment of habits which follow 
through life and develop a lack of 
pride in workmanship. 

I recommend that we insist that 
all work be neat. ‘That it be the 
best effort. Let’s not accept poor 
and shoddy work. Hand it back 
for improvement. It won't hap- 
pen very often. I know it will 
work because I have tried it. 

I recommend that we exert every 
possible energy toward development 
of a spirit of independence and not 
dependence. Teach the child to live 
as though they had no one to de- 
pend upon but himself. 


Problems Not New 


Should we at times become con- 
fused as to what is best in our 
teaching we may take courage in 
the fact that the problem is not 
a new one, for Aristotle said 300 
years B.C., ‘“‘We cannot determine 
with certainty to which men in- 
cline—whether to instruct a child 
in what will be useful to him in 
life, or what tends to virtue, or 
what is excellent; for all these 
things have their separate defend- 
ers.” 

We, however, move forward 
with a consciousness that there is 
nothing we now do that cannot 
be done better. 

It is important, I think, that 
as we concern ourselves with the 
problems of teaching children, that 
we continually remind ourselves of 
the Statement from the Policy of 
the State Board of Education, that, 
‘“‘Along with the classroom courses, 
the child must be taught by pre- 
cept, example, and experience the 
importance of moral standards and 
the meaning of good citizenship. 
Regardless of the extent to which 
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ther agencies meet their responsi- 
nilities for such training, schools 
n a democracy cannot escape this 
»bligation. Public education has 
ailed unless, in addition to mental 
levelopment and knowledge of 
facts, its pupils go out with a mold 
of character which will help them 
o meet their responsibilities to 
their country and to their fellow 
men.”’ 

We may also profit by contin- 
ually reminding ourselves of a 
pretty sound philosophy stated by 
Thomas Jefferson, a great pioneer 
in the cause of public education: 

“We cannot always do what is 
absolutely best. Those with whom 
we act, entertaining different views, 
have the power and the right of 
carrying them into practice. Truth 
advances and error recedes step by 
step only; and to do our fellow 
men the most good in our power, 
we must lead where we can, follow 
when we cannot, and still go on 
with them, watching always the 
favorable moment for helping them 
to another step.”’ 

It is my belief that Thomas Jef- 
ferson having held this view, were 
he to return to his native State 
today, he would take pride in the 
fact that the people of Virginia 
have accepted the challenge of his 
statement, ‘‘whenever the people 
are well informed they can be 
trusted with their own govern- 
ment’, and that “‘people cannot 
remain ignorant and at the same 
time remain free.”’ 


Where You Are 


He would say let down your 
buckets where you are for in your 
classroom, in your community and 
in your State are the undeveloped 
talents of a great people. Upon you 
falls a grave responsibility in con- 
tinuing the development of these 
talents that Virginians may pre- 
serve their great heritage and that 
through a sound system of public 
education our future citizens shall 
be thoroughly capable of carrying 
on the best traditions of the past, 
remaining a well governed and a 
free people. 


He would say to you as teachers, 
take pride in a job well done, ac- 
cept the opportunities that are 
yours as the greatest challenge of 
all time. 
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Season's Greetings! 


Our Sincere Wishes 


for 
A Merry Christmas and a Bright 
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New Year to Our Host of Friends 


Throughout Virginia 


Washington National Insurance Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Pioneer and Leader in the Teacher Group Insurance Field 
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Ernest E. Cragg 


Group Supervisor for Virginia 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade Richmond, Virginia 
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Build Skills the Worktext Way with 


READING ESSENTIALS 


by ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, University of Virginia 
Stories by Betty Elise Davis 


Reading Essentials, the new Steck Reading Worktext Series, covers every 
basic skill. Each lesson begins with an interesting story followed by varied, 
stimulating, interesting types of practice materials that identify, develop, 
expand, and maintain reading skills. Learning skills is not left to chance 
learning; each skill is brought into the open and taught specifically and 
concisely. Loose-leaf tests accompany each book, and the Teacher's Edition 
of each book provides detailed instructions for rounding out a complete 
skills program for each level. Reading Essentials may be used successfully in 
any program and with any basal series. 

Books ready January 1, 1953: 

NEW AVENUES IN READING (Grade 4) Ret., 68c; Wh., 5ic* 
NEW JOURNEYS IN READING (Grade 5) Ret., 68c; Wh., 5ic* 
NEW ADVENTURES IN READING (Grade 6) Ret., 68c; Wh., 51c* 
*TEACHER’S EDITION available at same price 
Books for Grades 1-3 and 7-9 to be announced later. Write for Information. 


THE Steck Company - publishers - AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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ADAMS $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


14th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY co orapo BLDG.—14th & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. C. 
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Minutes of Business Sessions of the Delegate Assembly 


Wednesday, October 21, 1952 
8:00 P. M. 

1. Opening. President H. H. Walker 
called to order the forty-sixth annual 
meeting in the fiftieth year of the con- 
tinuous existence of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 

2. Necrology Service. Tribute was 
paid to 55 Virginia teachers who had 
died during the past year in a memorial 
service conducted by Lucy Mason Holt, 
chairman of the Necrology Committee. 

3. Address. ‘‘Let Down Your Buck- 
ets’’ was the subject of a challenging ad- 
dress by Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

4. President’s Message. President 
Walker brought greetings from the VEA 
Board and staff. He paid tribute to his 
wife; his superintendent, Hugh L. Sul- 
fridge; and his principal, W. I. Nickels, 
Jr., for their support during his term of 
office. He briefly reviewed education in 
the nation and in the State, pointing out 
some of the accomplishments of the VEA. 
Among them, he mentioned establishment 
of VEA staff salary schedule, emphasis on 
instruction, sections given equal financial 
support as departments, excellent rating 
of Virginia Journal of Education, purchase 
of new VEA headquarters, effort to bring 
constitution in line with charter, estab- 
lishment of minimum State-wide salary 
schedule for teachers, and expressed his 
pleasure in serving to fulfill the purpose 
mentioned in the charter. Mr. Walker dis- 
played a chart showing State and local 
funds for operation of public schools in 
Virginia. 

5. Executive Secretary’s Report. 
Robert F. Williams expressed gratification 
for the tremendous improvement in public 
education in Virginia. He stated that the 
progress in building a strong united pro- 
fessional organization was due to the 
strong leaders selected as members of the 
Board of Directors who were dedicated to 
the cause of public education. Improved 
welfare of teachers through retirement 
benefits, sick leave, salary schedule and the 
like results in improvement of teacher- 
pupil relationships, he stated. He further 
reported that 66,422 pieces of mail, or an 
average of nearly 4 pieces for each member 
of the VEA, had been sent out during the 
year. In concluding his report, he ex- 
pressed his pleasure and that of the staff, 
members of which he introduced, in work- 
ing for the improvement of the school 
system that every child may develop to his 
utmost potentiality. 

6. Presentation of Presidential Can- 
didates. The three candidates for presi- 
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Mosque Auditorium, Richmond 


dent of the VEA, A. J. Camden, Mrs. 
Katherine E. Hopper, and Joseph B. Van 
Pelt, were presented by the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

7. Convention Rules. Miss Cornelia 
Adair, parliamentarian, presented the fol- 
lowing rules for parliamentary procedure 
during the Delegate Assembly: (1) No 
member shall speak more than twice on 
the same subject without consent of the 
D.A., (2) Resolutions for consideration 
by the Resolutions Committee must be in 
writing and in the hands of the committee 
or delivered to VEA headquarters by 10:00 
P.M., Thursday, October 23, (3) all 
main resolutions submitted to the D.A. 
must be in writing and signed, (4) Ques- 
tions may be directed to the parliamenta- 
rian. These rules were adopted on motion 
by George D. Grove of Shenandoah Coun- 
ty and William C. Warner of Falls Church. 
The President later stated that any VEA 
member could speak on a question but only 
delegates could vote. 

8. Auditing Committee. Report of 
the Auditing Committee was read by Mrs. 
Louise Herndon, chairman, who moved 
its adoption. Motion was seconded by 
Cecil A. Belcher of Bristol and carried. 

9. Treasurer’s Report. J. Irving 
Brooks, treasurer, called attention to the 
printed Treasurer's Report, pointing out 
total receipts and disbursements, Welfare 
Fund, and Balance Sheet. He moved that 
the report be received and filed, which was 
seconded by George U. Bernard of Fair- 
fax and carried. 

10. Budget Committee. W. J. De- 
Long, chairman of the Budget Committee, 
called attention to the printed report, 
pointing out $11,000 to be transferred to 
the Permanent Fund, $7,000 of which is 
to be applied to the building debt and 
$4,000 applied to operations. He ex- 
pressed confidence in the Executive Secre- 
tary and his staff, Mr. Walker, and the 
Board of Directors for the way in which 
they have handled monetary affairs of the 
Association. Mr. Tenney of Buena Vista 
questioned the increase of $1,000 for meet- 
ings of Local Presidents. The report was 
adopted on motion by ‘Mr. DeLong, 
seconded by G. R. Bird of Bedford County. 

11. Board of Trustees Report. 
Joseph E. Healy, chairman, stated that the 
Trustees financial report was included in 
the Treasurer's report. He declared that 
‘“‘as of this moment, all we owe on the 
headquarters building is $72,000." At 
this rate the building will be fully paid for 
within five or six years. He further stated 
that the building was proving of great 
value to education in Virginia. not only 


providing facilities for the staff and com 
mittees, but also other affiliated organiza 
tions are finding it of use for meetings 
The report was given for information anc 
not put to a vote. 

12. Announcements were made by T, 
Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary. He stated this first meeting was 
being held in the Mosque inasmuch as 
VEA conventions had outgrown the ca- 
pacity of the John Marshall High School. 
He called attention to registration and ex- 
hibits in the Mosque Ballroom, stating that 
this made possible 103 exhibits this year 
whereas there were some 65-70 last year 
at the Hotel John Marshall. 

13. Session Adjournment. The first 
general session adjourned at 10:35 P.M. 


Thursday, October 23, 1952 
11:00 A. M. 


14. Second Business Session was 
called to order by President H. H. Walker, 
with invocation by Frank C. Scruggs, Jr. 
of Lynchburg. Mr. Walker commended 
all committees for their hard work. 

15. Constitution Committee. Dr. Ed- 
ward Overton, chairman, first called at- 
tention to the questionnaires sent to some 
1200 principals, superintendents, and local 
presidents, stating that the reactions re- 
ceived had all been carefully studied by the 
Constitution Committee and these sug- 
gestions incorporated into the recommenda- 
tion wherever possible. He expressed ap- 
preciation to other members of the com- 
mittee, Miss Stossel and Mr. Norton, and 
to Mr. Cudlipp, legal counsel, for his un- 
derstanding of the problems involved. Dr. 
Overton explained the basic reason for the 
proposed changes in the constitution was 
to bring it in line with the Charter, which 
was issued by the State Corporation Com- 
mission in 1935, it having been recently 
discovered that the present constitution was 
not according to legal procedure. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of changes in the proposed 
revision as printed were distributed and 
discussed. 

ARTICLE I, Section 2. Last word on 
on 5th line “in” should be ‘‘on’’—only 
other change which has not been mentioned 
in the written changes. Article I was 
adopted in its entirety on motion by 
Frank C. Scruggs, Jr. of Lynchburg, 
seconded by George D. Grove of Shenan- 
doah. 

ARTICLE II was accepted on motion by 
Mary F. Robinson of Hampton, seconded 
by Cecil A. Belcher of Bristol. 

ARTICLE III, Section 2 (c) as changed 
was accepted unanimously on motion by 
Dr. R. O. Nelson of Newport News, 
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FIRST STEP: Investigate the insurance industry as a whole. 
Find out what services most people need in time of trouble, 





HOW TO SELECT THE as well as at the time of purchase. Important services are, 
premium costs to fit any income group, ample protection 
INSURANCE COMPANY coverage in amounts established to fit all normal claims 
THAT requirements, nationwide recognition of the ability of an 
insurance company to cover claims liabilities, and very 
PROTECTS YOU BEST important, how much can an insurance company financially 


do to completely satisfy all claims. 


SECOND STEP: Contact representatives and ask for, or 
write for folios from insurance companies which provide 
the general type of insurance you think you need. 
Tabulate the costs for $1000 worth of protection for 
automobile liability, or for income when you become 
disabled, or for any purpose. Where $1000 packages 
are not offered, convert the costs to costs-per-$1000- 
basis with simple arithmetic. Pick out the lower cost 
plans for further investigation. 








THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 
THIRD STEP: Finally and most important, investigate HOME OFFICE ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
the claims settlement service from the companies that 
issue these economical plans. Select a company which 
can offer all normal facilities and good rates, plus the 
best satisfaction of claims—The Horace Mann In- 
surance Company! Teachers own and operate this 
company to give best satisfaction, not to make greatest 





SPONSORED BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


profits. Buy Horace Mann and your insurance will “BUY THE THRIFTY INSURANCE” 
automatically meet every test! Superintendents (to 
initiate group coverage) and individuals are invited to ASSETS 1951 — $1,725,159.00, REFLECTS YEARLY GROWTH 36.3% 


inquire or write in for our General Brochure. 


















For America’s finest highway transportation... 
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“THROUGH-BREFHOUND” 


Travel service unparalleled for 
convenient, low-cost transportation 
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relaxed comfort and for time-saving on all 
longer trips—from city to city or across the 
continent. 

Scores of time-saving Express and deluxe 
Limited schedules daily, plus hundreds of 
other Greyhound schedules, feature 
Through Buses, which means there’s no 
change of coach or baggage. 
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WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL TOUR FOLDER! 


Mail to GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, 105 W. MADISON, CHICAGO 
2, ILL. for pictorial folder describing pre-planned trips to all America! 
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seconded by Donald Frischmann of Arling- 
ton. 

ARTICLE IV. Attention was called to 
Section 1, third line from bottom, the 
word ‘‘three’’ should be changed to “‘two’”’. 
This article was unanimously approved on 
motion by Mrs. Dora Stephenson of 
Goochland County, seconded by Annella 
Greever of Tazewell County. 

ARTICLE V was unanimously approved 
on motion by John L. Palmer of Arling- 
ton, seconded by Mrs. Hazel Elkins of 
Pulaski. 

ARTICLE VI was moved for adoption 
by W. H. Bowman of Wise County, 
seconded by Paul Behrens of Radford Col- 


lege. McQuilkin of 
Roanoke commented that having to elect 
the school trustee and superintendent as 
delegates would not prove popular. Mr. 
Cudlipp stated that the Charter provides 
that voting members of this organization 
shall be delegates elected by local associa- 
tions; hence, it is not possible to permit 
a superintendent to automatically become 
a delegate, but the local association may 
elect him. Assuming that each delegate 
represents 25 people, if the superintendent 
is elected a delegate, to whom would he 
be responsible was questioned by Fred 
Carpenter of Arlington. He moved, sec- 
onded by James Albert of Arlington, that 


In discussion Mr. 
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2. Who knows best 
What Kind of income 


protection you need? 
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And with TPM’s Teacher’s Special Policy you specify exactly the 


kind of income protection you want. 


It’s not an ordinary 


“standard” policy—the kind that can’t be adjusted to suit in- 


dividual needs. 


CHOOSE: 


1. The amount of the monthly benefit you want to receive 


up to $200. 


With TPM’s Teacher’s Special Policy, YOU 





2. When you want payments to begin—on the first day, if 


you want it. 


3. How often you want to make payments—annually, semi- 


annually, or quarterly. 


Additional hospitalization and surgical benefits are available, too 
—you just add “riders” specifying the kind and amount of addi- 


tional benefits you want. 


You can get the coverage you want at a price you can afford to pay. 
Mail us this coupon today and we’ll send you complete information. 





Name 
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Please send me complete information on TPM’s Special Policy. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Non-Assessable Policies 
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Section 3 be amended to read: ‘‘Each loc:} 
association is entitled to elect as delegate 
one member of the local school board an } 


superintedent of schools...” Mr. Cuc 
lipp pointed out that each delegate h 
equal voting power. Amendment was los 

On the question of proxy, Mr. Cudlip 
advised that the change was made becau 
the State law requires that voting membe 
cast their own votes. Each voting membx 
has privilege to designate in writing hi 
proxy, with no limitation on whom h 
may designate. State law provides fc 
proxy, should the delegate not be able t 
cast his vote. 

C. Jackson Holt of VSDB, seconded b 
Mrs. Edith Rodgers also of VSDB, of 
fered an amendment to make possible th 
election of Department and Section presi 
dents as additional delegates. Motion [ost 

James R. Earnest of Warren County 
stated that in the event the local president 
is unable to attend the convention which 
the loss of one 
vote, he would like to correct the situation 


would probably cause 
by offering a motion that in Section 3 
the president of each local association, or 
duly elected pro tem of association, would 
be given right to send vice-president or 
other officer to take president’s place. No 
second and no action on this. 

Dr. 


line 8, 


Overton stated that in Section 2 
“‘after schools’’ should be inserted 
“‘and presidents of each college having a 
local association.’ 

After this discussion, in agreement with 
the maker and seconder of the original 
motion, Articles VI, VII, VIII, and IX 
were accepted, there being no changes in 
the last three articles. 

ARTICLE X was unanimously accepted 
on motion by Eleanor Ryman of Wise 
County, seconded by Mrs. Lucille Marshall 
of Harrisonburg. 

ARTICLE XI. Dr. Overton stated that 
the effective date should be 
added as follows: ““This Constitution and 
By-Laws shall be effective upon adoption 
provided that sections 2 and 3 of Article 
III shall be effective for elections held 
subsequent to January 1, 1953. This was 


article on 


unanimously approved on motion by G. 
R. Bird of Bedford County, seconded by 
Artley Hutton of Charlottesville. 

16. Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee. Dr. 
Lindley J. 
marized his committee’s report, emphasiz- 


Stiles, chairman, briefly sum- 


ing four major projects: (1) formulation 
of a Code of Ethics, (2) recruitment of 
able young people for teaching, (3) im- 
provement of certification standards, (4) 
raising teachers’ salaries. The report was 
unanimously adopted on motion by L. N. 
Dalton of Tazewell County, seconded by 
Mrs. Margaret B. Cassidy of Harrison- 
burg. 

17. Welfare Committee. Hugh L. 
Sulfridge, chairman, moved for adoption 
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his committee's report as read from the 
printed Committee Reports. Motion was 
sconded by E. E. Trent of Albemarle 
County and carried. 

President Walker stated that the Board 

Directors recommended the following 
,anges in this report, affecting the future, 
hich were presented by Frank C. Scruggs, 
r. as follows: 

Item 1 be changed to read: “‘that we 
mtinue the Preventorium (one of the 
nportant welfare activities of the VEA), 
nce it has proven itself worthy over a 
eriod of years of successful operation’”’ 

and add as Item 4: ‘‘In order to finance 
he extra cost of the Preventorium that 


(1) All present active members of the 
Preventorium shall pay an annual 
membership fee of $2.00 to retain 
their membership, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1953 

(2) Eligible persons, who are not 
members, may become members by 
paying $4.00 membership fee the 
first year and $2.00 annually 
thereafter 


(3) All retired teachers, who are mem- 


bers of the Preventorium, will not 
to pay an annual 
membership fee to retain their 


be required 


membership 
(4) All retired teachers, who are not 
members of the Preventorium, may 
become members by paying the 
$4.00 membership fee 
Mr. Scruggs moved adoption of the recom- 
seconded by Virginia Lewis 


mendations 
of Culpeper. 

On point of order questioned by Don- 
ald Frischmann of Arlington, Miss Adair, 
as parliamentarian, stated the report 
adopted was for 1952-53 and that the 
recommendations were for 1953-54. 

Mr. Sulfridge opposed the recommenda- 
tions, stating they were unsound and con- 
trary to the original purpose of the Pre- 
ventorium contract. He offered the follow- 
ing as a substitute motion: 

“Resolved, that the Virginia Education 
Association recognize its obligation to pre- 
serve perpetuate, and support the teacher 
welfare program; 

1. That the Welfare Committee be 
reorganized and that its membership be 
composed of professional leaders conversant 
welfare 


and sympathetic with teacher 


needs; 

2. That the whole welfare program be 
restudied with the idea of conserving the 
benefits of the Preventorium at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Hospital and the Sana- 
torium for the Tubercular at Catawba in 
combination with such insurance coverage 
as may be available, with such modifica- 
tions as may be devised to best serve the 
interests and needs of all teachers; 

3. That the present welfare funds be 
supplemented from the general fund of 
the VEA in sufficient amounts to insure 
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the perpetuation of the benefits of our 
present welfare program, with such modi- 
fications as may be mutually agreed to by 
the VEA and the cooperating institutions 
and agencies. 

4. That the VEA reaffirm its faith in 
this welfare work and that we unite in 
our efforts to improve, strengthen and 
support this program to the end that these 
services may be available to any member 
of this association who may need them.” 

This substitute motion was seconded by 
S. P. Taylor of Arlington. 

In discussion, W. W. Robinson of Rad- 
ford stated he offered the original motion 
to the Board of Directors as a matter of 
finance believing it was not right to take 
general funds which belong to all teachers 
to benefit the part which belong to the 


Preventorium. Mr. Sulfridge replied that 
the Association should accept its responsi- 
bility as equal partners with the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Figures on membership 
in the Preventorium and VEA were given 
by Mr. Scruggs, showing about one-third 
of VEA membership in Preventorium. 
Mrs. Lemen of Louisa County, a member 
of the Preventorium, stated that those who 
are not members should not be taxed to 
pay the benefits of members. Kenneth 
Fowler of Alta Vista commented that 
thousands had been spent for the new 
building and travel while it appeared that 
only $300 has been spent on welfare and 
it would seem the VEA should have more 
responsibility for older teachers retired on 
$50.00 a month. 

On motion by B. R. Harper of New 
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Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 


adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 


and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 


maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 
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Kent, seconded by E. W. Chittum of Nor- 
folk County, the meeting recessed for 
lunch to meet again at 3:15 P.M. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Sulfridge 
gave a resume of the substitute motion and 
Mr. Scruggs summarized the Board's 
recommendations. James Albert of Arling- 
ton moved, seconded by Donald Frisch- 
mann of Arlington, that the debate be 
closed and the motion was [ost. 

In further discussion, Mr. Yates of 
Dickenson inquired that since the Pre- 
ventorium is a form of insurance, would 
VEA pay his insurance premiums to which 
the reply was no. Mr. Kling of Puena 
Vista stated that the recommendations of 
the Board of Directors offered a plan avail- 
able for all, compulsory for none. Hazel 
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Bennett of South Norfolk inquired about 
suitable times for attending the Preven- 
torium, while others asked about the bene- 
fits and why college people could not join. 
Mr. Walker stated that the per diem cost 
covered all medical care and that considera- 
tion was being given to college personnel. 
Mr. Sulfridge added that no charge was 
made for surgeons fees and that it was 
estimated that a total of $235,000 had 
been saved teachers using the Preventorium 
through the years, quoting figures. He 
moved that a committee be appointed to 
restudy the question for the coming year 
and that questions be submitted on the 
Preventorium to this committee, with re- 
plies published in the Journal. This was 
Tom Coleman of 
there were some who 


declared out of order. 
Richmond stated 
would like to do away with the Pre- 
ventorium entirely and use the equity as 
With 
further discussion, question was called on 


a trust fund for welfare purposes. 


the substitute motion offered by Mr. Sul- 
fridge and the motion was Jost on a stand 
ing vote. The original motion by Mr 
Scruggs was then voted upon and carried. 

James R. Earnest of Warren County 
moved, seconded by Virginia Harris of 


Fairfax, that the Welfare Committee be 
instructed to continue their investigation 
and study of the Preventorium, passing 
the best workable plan possible on to the 
Board of Directors. Motion carried. 

18. Retirement Committee. J. Leon 
ard Mauck, 


Committee report, correcting in the printed 


chairman, read the Retirement 


copy, item 2, ‘employee’ to “‘employer”’: 
$720 to $960; 
people 
and deleting item 8. 


item 6 reworded 
withdrew 


item 5, 


to take care of who 


funds; He moved 
adoption of the report as read, which was 
seconded by W. E. Chadderdon of Ac 
comack County, and carried. 

19. Program of Action. Copies were 
Program of Action 


distributed and the 


read by the Executive Secretary. It was 
moved for adoption on motion by Joe 
Meadows, seconded by Evelyn Watkins of 
Harrisonburg. 

In discussion, Malcolm Tenney of 
Buena Vista stated this was the third year 
he had come to Richmond with this ob 
jective in mind—that a salary schedule be 
adopted worthy of the teachers of Vir 
$2400-$3600 schedule pro 
posed will not get the best qualified teach- 


schedule should be at least 


ginia: the 


ers; the salary 
$2800-$4400 


Albert of 
by George Bernard of Fairfax, moved that 


James Arlington, seconded 
the salary schedule in the Program of 
Action be changed to $2800-$4400. 

In discussion, Robert Hook of Fair 
field about public 
stating step by step should be taken in 
while L. N. Dalton of Taze 
well County pointed out that it was not 
realistic to ask for $2800-$4400 when it 


cautioned relations 


this matter 





had taken six years to get the presen 
minimum scale of $2000-$32000. S. P 
Taylor of Arlington commented that th 
highest schedule should be sought, whil, 
Robert Allen of Portsmouth stated Dis 
trict L suggested a maximum of $5000 a 
we should let the people wha 
teachers think they are worth. Donalc 
Frischmann stated the motion was to en 
courage teachers of Virginia to ask for 
what they deserve. It was suggested that 
the motion include a minimum salary for 
B.A. degree teachers of $2800 and a maxi 
mum of $4400, with increments of $200, 
and that it be $300 under this schedule for 
holders of Normal Professional certificates 
and $300 over for M.A. degrees, This 
being agreeable with the maker and second 


know 


er, the motion was carried. 
Cassidy of 
seconded by Fred Carpenter of Arlington, 
moved that the pupil load in item 5 (a) be 
25 instead of 35. Motion carried. 
Malcolm Tenney of Buena Vista, 
seconded by Lillie M. Garver of Fairfax 
that all work for the 
salary schedule fitting a teacher in Vir- 


Margaret Harrisonburg, 


County, moved 
ginia, presenting same to the General As- 
sembly, with supporting facts and figures 
Motion carried with dissenting votes. 
W. W. Halligan, Jr., of Bath County, 
seconded by Grant Rush of Bath County 
that the body go on 
asking each member to exert maximum in- 


moved record as 
fluence on legislative representatives to see 
that this program is carried out. Motion 
carried. 

On motion by Eric Rhodes of Fairfax 
County, seconded by Robert E. Shafer of 
Arlington, the Program of Action was 
adopted as amended. 

20. Citizenship Committee. Emeline 
Stearns, chairman, presented the Citizen- 
and moved its 


ship Committee report 


adoption, which was duly seconded and 
carried. 

21. Journal Committee. Mrs. Mil- 
dred Clarke, chairman, gave the Journal 
Committee report, moving its adoption. 
Motion was seconded by Mrs. Fay Reu- 
bush of Rockingham County and carried. 

22. Personnel Policies Committee. 
Mrs. Cushwa, pre- 
sented the Personnel Policies Committee 


Virginia chairman, 


report. It was adopted on motion by 
Donald Frischmann of Arlington, seconded 
by A. O. Hutton of Charlottesville. 

23. Public 
Louise Clayton, chairman, read the Pub- 


Relations Committee. 
lic Relations Committee report. It was 
Katherine 
Hopper of Fairfax County, seconded by 
Marian Smither of Arlington. 


adopted on motion by Mrs. 


This extra business session adjourned 
at 5:15 P.M 


Thursday, October 23, 1952, 
7:30 P. M. 


24. Band Concert was presented by 
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1e Martinsville High School Band. 

25. Outstanding School Board Mem- 
er Award was made to John R. Clore, 
Madison County School 
oard, with presentation by Dr. B. J. 
handler of the University of Virginia. 

26. Panel Discussion. Dean Ernest O. 
felby, School of Education, New York 
Iniversity, presented ‘““The Schools Re- 
Education”’, 
vhile ‘“The Interest of Business and Labor 
Education”’’ was given by 
stanley H. Ruttenberg, Director, Depart- 
nent of Education and Research, CIO, 
Washington, D. C. and David A. Shepard, 
Director, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), New York City. Questions, fol- 
owing the discussions, were moderated 
»y Dr. Lindly J. Stiles, University of Vir- 
ginia. 


vairman of 


ponsibility for Economic 


n Economic 


Friday, October 24, 1952, 
7:30 P. M. 
27. Organ Concert was presented by 
Past VEA presidents and 
Directors 


Paul Saunier. 
the Board of 
guests. 

28. Address. Governor John Stewart 
Battle gave greetings and introduced the 
speaker, The Honorable Sir Percy C. 
Spender, KBE, QC, Australian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, who spoke on 


were platform 


‘International Economic Understanding.”’ 


29. Gift to President. After the ad- 
dress, a silver service was presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Walker in appreciation of 
his leadership as president of the VEA. 
(Mr. Walker's term of office expires De- 
cember 31.) Presentation was made by 
Virginia Lewis, outgoing member of the 
Board of Directors, on behalf of the VEA 


membership. 


30. Resolutions Committee. O. L. 
Emerick, chairman, presented the report of 
the Resolutions Committee, copies of 


which had been distributed. Resolutions 
were adopted on motion by Mr. Emerick, 
seconded by J. C. Horne of Staunton. 

W. W. 
Brock, chairman, presented the Credentials 


31. Credentials Committee. 


Committee report showing a total registra- 
tion of 4,585, the largest recorded. 


32. Time of 1953 Convention was 
set for the week of October 26, as recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors and 
President Walker, motion 
having been made by Donald Frischmann 
of Arlington, seconded by Cecil A. Belcher 
of Bristol. 


presented by 


33. Confirmation of Vice-Presidents. 
Newly elected District presidents were con- 
firmed as vice-presidents of the VEA on 
motion by J. Irving Brooks of Henrico 
County, seconded by P. E. Ahalt of Roa- 
noke County. List read by the president 
included Mrs. Dorothy M. Fisher, District 
A: C. Gordon Higgins, District C; Robert 
M. Hook, District F; O. P. Sadler, District 
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J; John Meade, District K; and George 
B. Wynne, District L. 

34. Preventorium Opinion. President 
Walker, as promised during the Preven- 
torium discussion, read a letter from the 
legal counsel, Mr. Cudlipp, giving an 
opinion on the question of charging Pre- 
ventorium members $2.00 to maintain 
their membership. The opinion was to the 
effect that while it was the hope and ex- 
pectation of the Association that the $4.00 
contribution would be sufficient to finance 
the project, there does not appear to be 
anything to prevent the annual 
tenance charge of $2.00. 

35. Adjournment. The forty-sixth 
annual meeting of the VEA Delegate As- 
sembly adjourned at 10:16 P.M. 

H. H. WALKER, President 
ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Secretary 


main- 





Resolutions Adopted by the 
Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


BE IT RESOLVED 

1.. That we emphatically reaffirm 
our belief in the truly American con- 
cept that a secondary school education 
is the birthright of every normal boy 
and girl and that we do deplore as ill- 
advised and illconceived any effort or 
movement, in whatever guise it may 
appear, that would tend to deprive a 
large segment of our youth of this heri- 
tage and the nation of its benefit. 

2. That we express to our president, 
W. J. DeLong, our deepest appreciation 
for his conscientious and efficient serv- 
ice to the Department during his tenure 
of office. 

3. That we state our pride and pleas- 
ure in the appointment of our secre- 
tary, Clarence H. Spain, to the one 
year term on the Executive Council 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, and that we 
instruct our representatives to the 1953 
meeting in Los Angeles, California, to 
lend all possible support to his candi- 
dacy for the permanent three year 
term. 

4. That we continue to urge district 
officers to make every possible effort to 
enlist all secondary school principals 
into membership in the district, State 
and national organizations and to seek 
their active participation in the work 
of these bodies. 

5. That we express our thanks to 
Hon. John S. Battle, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, for his continued and progessive 
support of public education in Vir- 
ginia. 





6. That we extend to Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard our confidence in and appre- 
ciation of his forceful and construc- 
tive leadership in the promotion of a 
vital program of education in the 
Commonwealth. 

7. That we express to R. Claude 
Graham, Thomas Hamilton and the 
members of their staff our apprecia- 
tion of their effective leadership in, 
guidance of, and service to, the pro- 
gram of secondary education. 

8. That to Dr. Raymond B. Pinch- 
beck, Dr. Charles Caldwell, R. Claude 
Graham, C. Gordon Higgins, Mae 
Hoover, James C. Tyson and Dr. E. 
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L. Honts, we express our thanks for 
their respective contributions to the 
program this morning. 

9. That we congratulate the Thomas 
Jefferson High School Orchestra and 
their conductor, Frank Wendt, on their 
excellent performance and convey to 
them our thanks, also our appreciation 
to the principal, C. C. Hancock, for 
his cooperation. 

10. That we extend to Dr. Lester 
S. Bucher our thanks for his excellent 
talk on The Role of Music In The 
High School Program. 

11. That we commend the Advisory 
Committee on Secondary Education for 
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the constructive and valuable contri- 
bution it is making to the program of 
education. 

12. That we express to Radio Station 
WRNL our thanks for the privilege of 
using their attractive auditorium for 
our meetings. 

13. That these resolutions be printed 
in the Virginia Journal of Education 
and that a copy be sent to each indi- 
vidual mentioned herein. 


E. E. Trent, Chairman 
L. H. McCue, Jr. 
W. R. Garland 





Committee Reports 


Reports from VEA Committees 
have been published in a separate book- 
let, “Committee Reports.” While these 
were published for delegates, copies 
are available for any VEA member 
upon request. Just write your VEA 
headquarters office for a copy. Reports 
not prepared in time for inclusion in 
this booklet have been published in 
this issue of the Journal. 





Public Relations Committee 


In the belief that the classroom 
teacher is the key to a good public re- 
lations program in the public schools, 
the Public Relations Committee wishes 
to emphasize that every effort be made 
to help each classroom teacher grasp 
the significance of his individual role 
in public relations. 

In recognition of the vital role of the 
classroom teacher in public relations, 
the committee has adopted the publica- 
tion of the National School Public Re- 
lations Association “It Starts in the 
Classroom” as the official public re- 
lations manual of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 

The Committee further recom- 
mends: 

1. That local Association Public Re- 
lations Committees confer with their 
superintendents and school boards as to 
ways in which copies of “It Starts in 
the Classroom” may be made available 
to every classroom teacher in the di- 
Vision. 

2. That we request principals to set 
aside time at faculty meetings to dis- 
cuss the importance of the public rela- 
tions of the individual teacher and the 
interpretation of the broadest concepts 
of public relations. 





3. That sample kits of public rela- 
tions materials be compiled by the VEA 
Headquarters Staff to be made avail- 
able to Local Associations for examina- 
tion on request by them, and that these 
kits be displayed at such meetings as 
the Local Leaders Conferences and at 
District Executive Board meetings. 

4. That the Fredericksburg Con- 
ferences be continued and that local 
school divisions plan similar confer- 
ences in their divisions. 

§. That we encourage wider partici- 
pation of parents in all phases of our 
school planning and activities. 

6. That localities plan a Business- 
Industry-Education (BIE) Day. 

7. That we encourage superintend- 
ents to distribute interesting reports to 
the people within their divisions. 

8. That Local Association Public 
Relations Committees offer their serv- 
ices to the superintendent in compiling 
a handbook to include information as 
to school policies, rules, regulations, 
laws and procedures to broaden the 
understanding of both teachers and 
parents. 

9. That local associations continue 
to actively promote American Educa- 
tion Week, and that publicity on the 
State level be given through ads in 
Statewide magazines. 

Louise CLayTon, Chairman, 
Portsmouth 

Mrs. Katie Austin, Buckingham 

LoreENE Brancu, Charlotte 

Mrs. D. H. Errincer, Montgom- 
ery 

T. D. Foster, Sussex 

Harry GRAYBILL, Greene 

J. Frank Hitryarp, Rockingham 

CorNELLE Hypes, Craig 

WiuaM H. Jones, Jr., Chester- 
field 

Mrs. Ceci. OraNnGE, Tri County 

CHARLES ParRKER, Halifax 

ALMA PorTeER, Cumberland- 
Prince Edward 

C. E. Reepy, Dickenson 

HELEN Truitt, Suffolk 

C. M. Utz, Orange 

W. A. VauGHAN, Caroline 

Mrs. Lottie Waters, South Nor- 
folk 
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Credentials Committee 

The Credentials Committee assisted 
in the registration of members attend- 
ing the annual convention, 22-24 Oc- 
tober, 1952, and checked the creden- 
tials of all delegates. 

The 4,585 who registered made it 
the largest VEA convention of which 
we have a record. Undoubtedly more 
than that number attended the con- 
vention and because of the new loca- 
tion at the Mosque did not register. 

The registration figures in detail 
follow: 


Total registration 4,585 
Local association 

represented 126—100% 
School Trustees 24—19% 
Superintendents 76—60.3 Yo 


112—88.9% 
636—93.9% 


Local presidents 
Delegates 
Local association, 
having 100% of dele- 
gates to register 103 
Local association with 
presidents, school 
board members, and 
complete delegation 11 


William W. Brock, Jr., Chairman 
Ann Davis 

Margaret W. Hudson 

H. A. McCann 

Oscar H. Parrish 





Journal Committee 

The Journal Committee at its meet- 
ing on October 11, 1952, evaluated 
the Virginia Journal of Education and 
found it a well balanced publication. 
Covers were considered tops and future 
suggestions included new outstanding 
schools, State teachers colleges, and 
Virginia scenes. Special features of 
interest included “From the Top File”, 
“Carry Me Back”, “Of Persons and 
“From the Three 


Events”, and 
Corners.” 

The Committee offers the following 
recommendations and suggestions: 
Recommendations 

1. As a matter of policy, all articles 
should be subject to full editing. 

2. “In Memoriam” should be limited 
to 100 words, preferably not in the 
form of resolutions, with notice of this 
limitation published in the Journal. 

3. Humor page in the Journal, with 
committee starting this feature by con- 
tributing humorous classroom happen- 
ings. 

4. Readership stimulated by super- 
visors, principals, and local associations: 
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5. VEA Reporter appointed by each 
local association. 
Suggestions 

1. Article on Preventorium, after 
decision made by Delegate Assembly. 

2. One issue to include facts teach- 
ers should know, briefly described, such 
as—Preventorium, Social Security, Vir- 
ginia Supplemental Retirement System, 
VEA Dues, NEA Dues, Sick Leave. 

3. More articles on classroom activi- 
ties and practical experiences. 

4. More human interest stories. 

5. Accounts of special projects such 
as Health and Music. 

6. More sections of the State repre- 
sented. 

7. Encourage local associations to 
send in more stories, articles, and news 
items for the Journal (Teachers Can 
write, encourage them! ) 

8. Member of this year’s Journal 
Committee to serve as chairman of 
next year’s committee to give con- 


tinuity to the work. 


Mrs. Mitprep CLarke, Chairman, 
Middlesex County 

W. M. Bates, Mathews County 

Frep BENNETT, Franklin County 

Mrs. SARAH Cowart, Lancaster- 
Northumberland 

Mrs. JULUETTE JOHNSON, Rappa- 
hannock 

Mrs. Bessie Larue JONES, Gray- 
son 

Mrs. Hotmes McGurrin, Nelson 

Mrs. CLELIA MILLER, Madison 

Betty Murpny, Greensville 

ROBERTA PAYNE JorDAN, Prince 
William 

F. N. PostLtewaite, Gloucester 

J. H. Revere, Lunenburg 

Mrs. FRANK StuMP, JR., Radford 

J. B. Van PeLt, Bristol 

Mrs. RutH Wane, Highland 

RuTH Swartz, Shenandoah 

MartHa Wiccins, King George 

Wyatt WitiiaMs, Orange 
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L. Honts, we express our thanks for 
their respective contributions to the 
program this morning. 

9. That we congratulate the Thomas 
Jefferson High School Orchestra and 
their conductor, Frank Wendt, on their 
excellent performance and convey to 
them our thanks, also our appreciation 
to the principal, C. C. Hancock, for 
his cooperation. 

10. That we extend to Dr. Lester 
§. Bucher our thanks for his excellent 
talk on The Role of Music In The 
High School Program. 

11. That we commend the Advisory 
Committee on Secondary Education for 
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the constructive and valuable contri- 
bution it is making to the program of 
education. 

12. That we express to Radio Station 
WRNL our thanks for the privilege of 
using their attractive auditorium for 
our meetings. 

13. That these resolutions be printed 
in the Virginia Journal of Education 
and that a copy be sent to each indi- 
vidual mentioned herein. 


E. E. Trent, Chairman 
L. H. McCue, Jr. 
W. R. Garland 





Committee Reports 


Reports from VEA Committees 
have been published in a separate book- 
let, “Committee Reports.” While these 
were published for delegates, copies 
are available for any VEA member 
upon request. Just write your VEA 
headquarters office for a copy. Reports 
not prepared in time for inclusion in 
this booklet have been published in 
this issue of the Journal. 





Public Relations Committee 


In the belief that the classroom 
teacher is the key to a good public re- 
lations program in the public schools, 
the Public Relations Committee wishes 
to emphasize that every effort be made 
to help each classroom teacher grasp 
the significance of his individual role 
in public relations. 

In recognition of the vital role of the 
classroom teacher in public relations, 
the committee has adopted the publica- 
tion of the National School Public Re- 
lations Association “It Starts in the 
Classroom” as the official public re- 
lations manual of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 

The Committee further recom- 
mends: 

1. That local Association Public Re- 
lations Committees confer with their 
superintendents and school boards as to 
ways in which copies of “It Starts in 
the Classroom” may be made available 
to every classroom teacher in the di- 
vision. 

2. That we request principals to set 
aside time at faculty meetings to dis- 
cuss the importance of the public rela- 
tions of the individual teacher and the 
interpretation of the broadest concepts 
of public relations. 


| 





3. That sample kits of public rela- 
tions materials be compiled by the VEA 
Headquarters Staff to be made avail- 
able to Local Associations for examina- 
tion on request by them, and that these 
kits be displayed at such meetings as 
the Local Leaders Conferences and at 
District Executive Board meetings. 

4. That the Fredericksburg Con- 
ferences be continued and that local 
school divisions plan similar confer- 
ences in their divisions. 

5. That we encourage wider partici- 
pation of parents in all phases of our 
school planning and activitigs. 

6. That localities plan a Business- 
Industry-Education (BIE) Day. 

7. That we encourage superintend- 
ents to distribute interesting reports to 
the people within their divisions. 

8. That Local Association Public 
Relations Committees offer their serv- 
ices to the superintendent in compiling 
a handbook to include information as 
to school policies, rules, regulations, 
laws and procedures to broaden the 
understanding of both teachers and 
parents. 

9. That local associations continue 
to actively promote American Educa- 
tion Week, and that publicity on the 
State level be given through ads in 
Statewide magazines. 

Louise CLAYTON, Chairman, 
Portsmouth 

Mrs. Katie Austin, Buckingham 

LorENE BRANCH, Charlotte 

Mrs. D. H. Errrincer, Montgom- 
ery 

T. D. Foster, Sussex 

Harry GRAYBILL, Greene 

J. Frank Hitiyarp, Rockingham 

CorRNELLE Hypes, Craig 

WiruiaM H. Jones, Jr., Chester- 
field 

Mrs. Ceci. OraNnGE, Tri County 

CHARLES ParKER, Halifax 

ALMA PorTER, Cumberland- 
Prince Edward 

C. E. Reepy, Dickenson 

HELEN Truitt, Suffolk 

C. M. Urz, Orange 

W. A. VauGuHaNn, Caroline 

Mrs. Lottie Waters, South Nor- 


folk 
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Credentials Committee 


The Credentials Committee assisted 
in the registration of members attend- 
ing the annual convention, 22-24 Oc- 
1952, and checked the creden- 
tials of all delegates. 

The 4,585 who registered made it 
the largest VEA convention of which 
we have a record. Undoubtedly more 
than that number attended the con- 
vention and because of the new loca- 
tion at the Mosque did not register. 

The registration figures in detail 
follow: 


tober, 


Total registration 4,585 
Local association 

represented 126-—100% 
School Trustees 24—19% 
Superintendents 76—60.3 Yo 
Local presidents 112—88.9% 


Delegates 636—93.9% 
Local association, 
having 100% of dele- 
gates to register 103 
Local association with 
presidents, school 
board members, and 
complete delegation 11 
William W. Brock, Jr., Chairman 
Ann Davis 
Margaret W. Hudson 
H. A. McCann 
Oscar H. Parrish 





Journal Committee 
The Journal Committee at its meet- 
1952, evaluated 
the Virginia Journal of Education and 
found it a well balanced publication. 
Covers were considered tops and future 


ing on October 11, 


suggestions included new outstanding 
and 
Special features of 
interest included “From the Top File”, 


schools, State teachers colleges, 


Virginia scenes. 


“Carry Me Back”, “Of Persons and 
Events”, and “From the Three 
Corners.” 


The Committee offers the following 
recommendations and suggestions: 
Recommendations 

1. As a matter of policy, all articles 
should be subject to full editing. 
should be limited 
to 100 words, preferably not in the 
form of resolutions, with notice of this 
limitation published in the Journal. 

3. Humor page in the Journal, with 
committee starting this feature by con- 


“In Memoriam” 


tributing humorous classroom happen- 
ings. 

4. Readership stimulated by super- 
visors, principals, and local associations: 
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5. VEA Reporter appointed by each 
local association. 
Suggestions 

1. Article on Preventorium, after 
decision made by Delegate Assembly. 

2. One issue to include facts teach- 
ers should know, briefly described, such 
as—Preventorium, Social Security, Vir- 
ginia Supplemental Retirement System, 
VEA Dues, NEA Dues, Sick Leave. 

3. More articles on classroom activi- 
ties and practical experiences. 

4. More human interest stories. 

5. Accounts of special projects such 
as Health and Music. 

6. More sections of the State repre- 
sented. 

7. Encourage local associations to 
send in more stories, articles, and news 
items for the Journal (Teachers Can 
write, encourage them! ) 

8. Member of this year’s Journal 
Committee to serve as chairman of 
next year’s committee to give con- 


tinuity to the work. 

Mrs. Micprep CLarke, Chairman, 
Middlesex County 

W. M. Bates, Mathews County 

Frep BENNETT, Franklin County 

Mrs. SARAH Cowart, Lancaster- 
Northumberland 

Mrs. JULUETTE JOHNSON, Rappa- 
hannock 

Mrs. Bessie Larue JoNes, Gray- 
son 

Mrs. Ho_tmes McGurrin, Nelson 

Mrs. CLetiA MILLER, Madison 

Betry Murpny, Greensville 

ROBERTA PAYNE JORDAN, Prince 
William 

F. N. Posttewaite, Gloucester 

J. H. Revere, Lunenburg 

Mrs. FRANK StuMP, JR., Radford 

J. B. Van Pe xt, Bristol 

Mrs. RutH Wane, Highland 

RuTH Swartz, Shenandoah 

MarTHA WiccINs, King George 

Wyatt Wauams, Orange 
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When you give the Long Distance Operator the out- 
of-town number you want, she can put your call 
through without first calling Information at the dis- 
tant city. This saves you time — and helps speed urgent 
Defense calls too. Our Business Office will be glad to 
give you a free Personal Telephone Directory for 
listing out-of-town numbers, 


of Virginia 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
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Digest of 
Board of Directors 
Minutes 

At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, October 20-22, the fol- 
lowing action was taken: 

1. Recognized as vice-presi- 
dents for interim terms: Mrs. Dorothy 
M. Fisher, District A; C. Gordon Hig- 
gins, District C; and L. N. Dalton, 
- District K. 

2. Changes recommended for 
the Proposed Revised Constitu- 
tion were considered and approved, 
adding provision for local associations 
naming Board members as delegates 
and provided for a Committee of 
Trustees. 

3.. Approved committee reports 
on Citizenship, Personnel Policies, Pro- 
fessional Standards, Journal, and Pub- 
lic Relations. 

4. Changed Retirement Com- 
mittee report by inserting $960 mini- 
mum annual retirement allowance, in- 
stead of $720, in item 5; rewording 
item 6 to include those who withdrew 
funds under the former Virginia Re- 
tirement System, and deleting item 8 
covering increased formula on salaries 
in excess of $3600. 

5. Changed Welfare Committee 
report, item 1, to read “that we con- 
tinue the Preventorium since this has 
been one of the important welfare ac- 
tivities of the VEA” and added point 4 
to cover recommended annual dues of 
_ $2.00 to retain Preventorium member- 


ship. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT WORK. For three days 
prior to the Convention’s opening, many problems were 
considered by the Board. Seated, left to right, are Cecil A. 
Belcher, District I; Mary Robinson, District B; Mabel 
Britt, District L; Mary DeLong, State NEA Director; Mrs. 
Dorothy Fisher, District A; Mrs. Jean Carpenter, District 
J; Phyllis Brown, Recorder; Preston Turner, Assistant 


Executive Secretary; H. H. Walker, President; Robert 


6. Librarians request for de- 
partmental status was approved 
with the statement that as a Depart- 
ment it should meet at the same time 
as other departments. 

7. Virginia School Food Service 
Association request for sectional 
status was refused on the basis that all 
its members are not professional or 
eligible for membership in the VEA. 

8. Virginia Geographical Socie- 
ty’s application for sectional status 
was tabled pending further informa- 
tion. 

9. Virginia Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education re- 
quest for sectional status was refused 
in accordance with previous action, in- 
asmuch as members hold membership 
in other sections. 

10. Election of Executive Com- 
mittee resulted in the following as 
members: Cecil A. Belcher, Mrs. Kath- 
erine E. Hopper, and P. E. Ahalt. 

11. Elected as Trustee, H. I. 
Willett to fill unexpired term of Mr. 
Early. 

12. For Welfare Committee, 
Hugh L. Sulfridge was elected for a 
three-year term and Mrs. Pearl Strick- 
ler elected to fill the unexpired term of 
Miss Marshall. 

13. Services of Horace Mann 
Mutual Casualty Company will be 
made known to teachers, but request 
to make life insurance available was 
opposed. 

14. Dates agreed upon for 1953 
Convention are October 28-29-30. 








Williams, Executive Secretary; Gordon Higgins, District 
C; Mrs. Katherine Hopper, District H; Robert McChesney, 
District G; Virginia Lewis, District N; and Frank Scruggs, 
Jr., District F. Standing, John Meade, District D; Kath- 
erine Hoyle, Field Director; Woodrow Robinson, District 
M; P. E. Ahalt, District P; Marshall Swanson, District E; 
L. N. Dalton, District K; John Meade, District K Elect; 
and C. F. Starnes, District O. 


15. District reports were heard 
and a manual for district presidents 
suggested. 

16. Program of Action objectives 
adopted. Salary schedule of $2400- 
$3600, with $150 annual increments 
reaching maximum in 8 years, for 
holders of Collegiate Professional cer- 
tificates recommended as reasonable; 
$2100-$3300 for Normal Profession- 
al; and $2700-$3900 for Master’s de- 
gree was recommended. Sick Leave 
maximum accumulation of 75 days 
was approved. The Program of Action 
will include teacher load, drop outs, 
teacher recruitment, school-communi- 
ty relationships, personnel policies, 
salary schedules, retirement, sick leave, 
strengthened relations between admin- 
istrators and teachers, and economic 
understanding. 





Virginians Appointed to 
AASA Committees 


Two Virginians have been appointed 
to serve on committees of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors for 1952-53. E. W. Chittum, 
superintendent of Norfolk County 
Schools, has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Audit Committee, while 
Irvin H. Schmitt, superintendent of 
Falls Church City Schools, will serve 
on the Board of Tellers. 


Because of space limitations, 
reports on Section meetings will 
appear in the January issue. 
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Department Highlights 


Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


The annual meeting of the Class- 
room Teachers Department of the 
Virginia Education Association was 
held in the auditorium of the Mosque, 
Richmond, 9:00 A. M., October 24, 
1952. The president, Mary Sue Ful- 
ler, gave the invocation and presided 
at the business session. 

The Department passed a resolution 
recommending that the teachers of 
Virginia again support the UNESCO 
Rehabilitation Program of aid for 
education in the war-devastated and 
underdeveloped areas of the world, 
and that the teachers participate in 
UNESCO Plans as a means of pro- 
moting ‘international understanding 
and good will. The Executive Com- 
mittee was requested to select a non- 
communistic country to receive this 
aid. 

New officers elected for a two- 
year period were: President, Josephine 
Acton, Norfolk; Secretary, Margaret 
Baker, Richmond. Miss Mary Mc- 
Donald and Mrs. Virginia Jefferson, 
both of Roanoke, will continue to 
serve as vice-president and treasurer, 
respectively, for another year. 

Following the business session a 
film, “Elementary Education,” de- 
picting scenes in various elementary 
schools throughout the State was 
shown, with introductory remarks 
given by Davis Y. Paschall. 

Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Radford College, addressed the 
group, the title of his address being 
“Caged Canaries”. 

Annella Greever, Secretary 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
met in the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, October 23. Miss Ethel Nash, 
President, opened the meeting and 
welcomed the members. 

Miss Lillian Johnson, this Depart- 
ment’s representative to the DESP of 
NEA, reported that the State of Vir- 
ginia had 267 members in the DESP of 
NEA, last session. Miss Johnson urged 
all elementary principals to join for 
the current session. 

The President announced the ap- 
pointment of the following persons 
to serve on the Salary Scale Commit- 
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tee: H. Denis Hoover, chairman, Har- 
riet Simpkins, Janice Flippo. 

Logan C. Harding gave a brief re- 
port on the annual meeting of the 
DESP of NEA, which he attended in 
Detroit last June. 

The Department approved the ex- 
tension of its annual meeting to in- 
clude two full days in 1953. 

The following officers were elected 
for the calendar years of 1953 and ’54: 


Logan C. Harding, President 

Garfield Shafer, Ist Vice- 
President 

Margaret Clifton, 2nd Vice- 
President 

Florence Lohman, Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Miss Nash thanked the Department 
for the cooperation she had received 
during the past two years. 

Dr. Paul McKee, Language Arts 
Specialist, and Director of Elementary 
Education, State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, was the speaker at 
the morning session. 

The Department’s luncheon was 
held in Marshall Room at 1:00 o’clock. 
Dr. McKee appeared on the program 
at the luncheon. 


Logan C. Harding, Secretary 


Department of 
Secondary-School Principals 


The Department of Secondary- 
School Principals met in the WRNL 
Studio, Richmond, on October 23 for 
a morning and an afternoon session. 
President William J. DeLong, presided. 
The morning session was opened with 


Ethel Nash, re- 
tiring president, 
Department 
of Elementary 
Principals, con- 
gratulates Logan 
Harding, newly 
elected president. 


an invocation by Dr. E. L. Honts of 
Richmond. Dr. Raymond Pinchbeck 
and Dr. Charles Caldwell each pre- 
sented topics relative to the VEA 
theme of Developing Economic Un- 
derstanding. Speakers were intro- 
duced by T. T. Hamilton and Dr. 
Woodrow Wilkerson. A panel dis- 
cussion followed the topic presenta- 
tion moderated by R. Claude Graham, 
ably assisted by H. Mae Hoover, James 
C. Tyson, and C. Gordon Higgins. 

The afternoon session opened with 
a concert by the Thomas Jefferson 
High School Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Frank Wendt. The concert 
was professionally presented and en- 
thusiastically received by the prin- 
cipals. Dr. Lester S. Bucher followed 
the orchestra with an address on: “The 
Role of Music in the High School 
Program.” 

The afternoon program concluded 
with a business session at which the 
following officers were elected for the 
next two years: 

L. H McCue, Jr.—President 

John D. Richmond—Vice 
President 

Clarence H. Spain—Secretary 
and Treasurer 


William J]. DeLong, President 


Department of Supervision 


The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development held its 
first meeting on Wednesday, October 
22, in the Virginia Room, of the John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, at 1:00 P. 
M., following luncheon. George W. 
Denemark, Executive Secretary, ASCD 
of the NEA, delivered an address on the 
topic “Education and Economic Un- 
derstanding as Related to Curriculum 
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Dr. Earl T. Hawkins, president, 
State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, speaks to supervisors on 
the “Human Side of Supervision.” 


Building”. It was the purpose of the 
program committee that this key ad- 
integrated with the general 
theme of the VEA Convention serve 
to guide the Department in subsequent 
deliberations. Dr. Denemark’s ad- 
dress was timely, wedded to the topic 
and practical in its relation to school 
practices. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Department followed. Principal busi- 
ness accomplished was the election of 
the following officers: Vice President, 
Mrs. Hanna Cox, Rockingham 
County; Secretary, Mrs. Ossie Tipton, 
Prince William County; Member at 
Large, Lucien D. Adams, Richmond. 
These positions were vacated by the 
expiration of regular terms of service. 

The most significant accomplish- 
ment of the year for the Department 


dress 








was the report of the work of the 
committee on In-Service Education, 
appointed at the last annual meeting. 
This group under the leadership of 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser has carried on 
a program designed to discover some 
of the best practices in education in 
Virginia and to extend or share these 
practices with members of the De- 
partment and others in education. 
This work was highlighted when the 
committee took over on Thursday, 
October 23, at 9:00 o’clock in the 
John Marshall Roof Garden. At that 
time, Mrs. Keyser was moderator for 
a panel consisting of persons in super- 
vision and teacher education who re- 
ported specific projects and activities 
in the field that have proven of great 
value. This specific treatment by 
which touched on 
local, State, and national aspects was 
well received and rich in its content. 
This committee, a permanent com- 
mittee, will continue its work which 
will reach into every school division 
in the State. A highlight of this ses- 
sion was a coffee hour between the 
presentation and the group discussion 
at which the ASCD was host to all 
members and guests. 

The final session of the Department 
was inspirational in plan and realiza- 
tion. Dr. Earl T. Hawkins, President, 


seven members 


State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, spoke on the topic, “The 
Human ‘Side of Supervision”. Dr. 


Hawkins brought out many interest- 
ing and amusing aspects of the human 
elements that enter into the job we do. 
Some were familiar, some unique, but 
all were pertinent and challenging. 


W. Harold Ford, President 


Department of Superintendents 

The Department of Superintendents 
of the Virginia Education Association 
held its first meeting of the October 





H. M. Painter, retiring president, Department of Super- 
intendents, is shown with newly elected officers, Charles 
W. Smith. president, and Q. D. Gasque, vice-president. 
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tate Convention in the Roof Gar- 
en of the John Marshall Hotel, 
Tuesday, October 21, at 8 P. M. 
1. M. Painter, president of the De- 
vartment presiding, introduced the 
peaker, Dr. Weldon A. Brown, Asso- 
iate Professor of history and govern- 
nent at V.P.I. 

Dr. Brown used as his subject: “Our 
Disadvantages in the Struggle with 
Russia.” In this address, Dr. Brown 
smphasized the economic implications 
in dealing with the Russian situation. 

William J. Story, Vice-President 
of the Department of Superintendents, 
presided over the second meeting held 
in the Roof Garden, October 22, at 
9:30 A.M. Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, pleased his audience in 
dealing with the subject: “Education 
is Big Business.” Following the ad- 
dress the Department entered into the 
business session. Superintendent 
George Burton, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Department of Superintendents, 
rendered his annual report. Superin- 
tendent Fendall Ellis reported for the 
committee on nominations and the 
following officers for next year were 
elected: President, Charles W. Smith, 
Superintendent of Hopewell-King 
George Division; Vice-President, Q. 
D. Gasque, Superintendent of Rap- 
pahannock-Warren Division; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Alonzo Haga, Super- 
intendent of the Mecklenburg Di- 
vision. 

The final session was a luncheon 
meeting held in the John Marshall 
Hotel Roof Garden at 1:15 P. M., 
Wednesday, October 22. This meet- 
ing featured a Panel Discussion on the 
convention theme: Education for Eco- 
nomic Understanding. Dr. Lindley 
Stiles, Dean of the Department of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Virginia, 
served as moderator. The panel con- 
sisted of S. C. Lampert, Manager of 
Farmers Incorporated of Norfolk; 
Frank J. Louthan, Secretary of the 
Virginia Manufacturers Association; 
and Superintendent John Meade of 
Petersburg City Schools. 

H. M. Painter, President 


Department of 
Teacher Education 
The Department of Teacher Educa- 
tion devoted its meeting to a discus- 
sion of Student Teaching as a part of 
the Teacher Education Program. Dur- 
ing the morning session Dr. Hawkins, 
president of State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland, presented a well 
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Panel discussion on “Student Teaching in Virginia” at the Department of 
Teacher Education included (standing) Dr. Charles A. Martin of Radford 
College, Dr. Kenneth H. Cleeton, president, and Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson 
of the State Department of Education; (seated) Dr. Luther McRae, College 
of William and Mary, and Dr. Earl Boggs, University of Virginia. 


prepared statement on some of the 
practices, dilemmas and desirable as- 
pects of a program of student teach- 
ing. The afternoon session included 
a panel composed of Dr. McRay, Dr. 
Martin, Dr. Wilkerson and Dr. Boggs, 
all well known in Virginia. 

It became apparent during the 
meeting that there are few fixed or 
generally accepted standards for stu- 
dent teaching in the State or in the 
nation. Questions such as: should stu- 
dent teaching be done on or off cam- 
pus, should student teaching be full 
time or mixed with college classes, 
over how long a period should student 
teaching extend, what should be the 
qualification of the critic teacher and 


Time Marches On, and 
KOLBE Quality Endures! 
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should he be paid extra for that ser- 
vice, are still unsolved. 

It was suggested that many of these 
issues are not “either-or” but “both- 
and” propositions. For example the 
campus school serves an important 
function as does the off-campus cen- 
ter. There should be a close coopera- 
tion between the subject teacher, edu- 
cation teacher, director of practice, 
critic teacher and the student teacher. 
It- was pointed out that the critic 
teacher should be a friend to the stu- 
dent teacher and help him develop a 
sense of security in the classroom. 

The question is one which deserves 
further study. It is expected that the 
Department of Teacher Education 
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will devote other meetings to this 
subject. It is also hoped that other 
groups in the profession will give 
some thought to the problems and 
help in improving an important seg- 
ment of professional education of 


Edger M. Johnson, 
Secretary and Prograis Chairman 


Department of 
Visiting Teachers 

The Department of Visiting Teach- 
ers held its annual meeting at Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond, October 
23, 1952. The meeting was presided 
over by the President, Winnie Suther- 
land. E. R. Worrell led in a short de- 
votional period. 

The President presented Mr. Pas- 
chall who introduced five members of 
his staff. Mr. Paschall announced 
some plans for the conference to be 
held at Natural Bridge in March. He 
helped to clarify some questions re- 
lating to the employment and quali- 
fications of visiting teachers in Vir- 
ginia. 

The group voted to amend the 
constitution to permit the election of 
a treasurer and a secretary instead of 
having one officer perform both duties. 

Winnie Sutherland resigned as 


President of the Visiting Teacher De- 
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partment because of her appointment 
as Secondary Supervisor. 

Officers of the Department for the 
coming year are: President—Thelma 
Crenshaw, Chesterfield County, for- 
mer Vice-President, to fill unexpired 
term of Winnie Sutherland. 

Newly elected officers are: Vice- 
President—Ruth Haverty, Smith- 
field; Treasurer—Mrs. Esther P. 
White, Culpeper; Members at Large— 
Mrs: Louise Rigdon, Falls Church; 
Gordon Hanna, Boydton. 

Dr. Dowell J. Howard was pre- 
sented to the group by Mr. Paschall; 
he spoke briefly on his interest in the 
Visiting Teacher Program and the 
importance of this work in the local 
divisions. 

Mrs. Alice Cady who represented the 
Visiting Teachers at the Educational 
Conference at Mary-Washington Col- 
lege and E. R. Worrell, the represent- 
ative to the Advisory Committee for 
Department of Education at Univer- 
sity of Virginia, gave brief reports on 
those conferences. 

The Visiting Teachers and their 
guests enjoyed a delightful luncheon 
at Hotel Richmond. Guest speaker was 
Dr. J. P. Allen, First Baptist Church, 
Charlottesville. Dr. Allen was intro- 
duced by Edith Smith and he spoke 
on THE WILL TO SELFHOOD. 

Janice Wilkerson, Secretary 


School Trustees Association 
of Virginia 
Two panel discussions highlighted 
the program of the School Trustees As- 


Dr. Robert F. 
Smart, president- 
elect of the Vir- 
ginia School 
Boards Associa- 
tion, is congrat- 
ulated by Presi- 
dent Jack F. 
Thomas. 
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sociation of Virginia at their Richmond 
meeting on October 22 and 23. 

“Bond Issues” was the subject of the 
panel discussion on Wednesday after- 
noon, moderated by Dr. Robert F. 
Smart, chairman of the Henrico Coun- 
ty School Board, who stated that “No 
bond issue has failed because it was an 
opportunity to bring the schools before 
the public—whether the decision was 
favorable or not.” During this dis- 
cussion, the “Status of the Battle 
School Construction Fund and Literary 
Fund” was presented by Ray E. Reid, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. This session closed with an 
explanation of the Kellogg Project on 
the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration by Dr. B. J. 
Chandler of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

President Jack F. Thomas presided 
at all sessions and presented his report 
to the Association at the dinner meet- 
ing. Toastmaster for this occasion was 
Edwin T. Coulbourn, Vice-President. 

“Personnel Policies” was the panel 
discussion on Thursday morning, with 
Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, University 
of Virginia, serving as moderator. 
Summing up the panel, he declared that 
“Best morale and best service come 
when teachers, administrators, and 
school boards share jointly.” 

During the closing business session, 
the Constitution Committee proposed 
a new constitution which was adopted 
after several amendments. The Nom- 
inating Committee named Dr. Robert 
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®, Smart of Henrico County as presi- 
jent and G. Dayton Hodges of Augus- 
a County as president-elect. Upon 
vithdrawal by Mr. Hodges, the group 
e-elected Jack F. Thomas as president 
ind Dr. Smart as president-elect. Three 
nembers-at-large elected included 
Francis J. Copenhaver of Smyth 
County, James W. Smith of Hanover 
County, and R. M. Willis of Culpeper 
County. 

Phyllis G. Brown, Secretary 


Virginia Vocational Association 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Vocational Association was held at the 
John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium, Richmond, at 2:00 P.M. on 
October 24. Mrs. Neda Bine Tucker, 
president, presided. 

Following the invocation by the 
Reverend W. H. Sauder, rector of 
Varina Episcopal Church, the Mixed 
Chorus from Petersburg High School, 
directed by Dorothy Wainwright, pre- 
sented several musical selections. 

Speaker for this occasion was Hugh 
K. Cassell, Superintendent of Augusta 
County Schools, who addressed the 
group on “Vocational Education as a 
Part of the Total Public School 
Program.” He was introduced by 
Frank B. Cale, Director of Vocational 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, made a presentation to the 
group. 
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Miss Martha Creighton was endorsed 
by the Association as a candidate for 
the presidency of the American Voca- 
tional Association and plans made to 
wholeheartedly support her candidacy. 

Nominating Committee report was 
presented by Carrie Vaughan, chair- 
man, and the following officers elected: 
President-Elect, 1952-54—Larry Hill, 
Danville, representing Industrial Edu- 


cation; Vice-President-at-Large—Eltha 
Campbell, Floyd, representing Home 
Economics Education; Secretary— 
Richard Almarode, Suffolk, represent- 
ing Distributive Education. 

I, B. Pittman of Petersburg succeeds 
Mrs. Tucker as president of the Asso- 
ciation, having previously served as 
president-elect. 

Jane J. Vogeley, Acting Secretary 
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Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 814”x11” pro 
portions. Follow above diagrams 
from I to 5. Snip according 

to 6. And there’s your star. 


More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 
applying the designs to 
windows, pupil-created 
greeting cards, tags for 
gifts and book covers. 


If further interested: Directions for 
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BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE sTARs:— You must begin 
with 2 square (any size ) of any kind 
of paper. Use gold, silver, 

white, colored. Colored 

cellophane designs, especially 
overlapped, give impressive effects. 
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Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 
across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make, 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. 
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Keys available. 


Rawlins and Struble 


CHEMISTRY IN ACTION, 
Second Edition 


This up-to-date, second edition of a thoroughly 
teachable text is organized to fit any standard 
course of study. It is divided into nine units with 
forty-six problems, and provides review questions 
after each problem and unit. Teacher’s Hand- 
book, Laboratory Manual and Key, Tests and 


D. C. HEATH 


Virginia Representative: 


703 Spottswood Road, 


Two HEATH Science Texts to Note 


Kroeber and Wolff 


ADVENTURES WITH 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


Tests. 





An up-to-date general biology for high school 
classes that supplies a wealth of examples and 
review material with a minimum of scientific 
terminology. Both text and pictures are vividly 
informative, with emphasis on aspects of biology 
that are important to human life. 
Manual, Workbook and Laboratory Manual, 


AND COMPANY 


Richard H. Marsland 
Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


Teacher’s 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Virginia Journal’s advertisers can 
serve you best if you will fill out their 
coupons completely and without ad- 
dress abbreviations. A direct request 
to the advertiser involved will always 
bring the quickest response. The 
coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 


202 Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. Wall mu- 
ral 8 feet wide. In full color. 





USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

I have checked the items and 
quantities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during this 
school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each 
item ordered. 


20a 33a 34a 30a 18a 











Subject taught ........ Grade. ... 

School mame ...........2...... 

School address ........3....... 

Oss chen baweté ere 

Enrollment: Boys... .. Girls. .... 
48 








Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet “How to see 
America”, which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Con- 
tains good, practical material for 
the seasoned traveler, as well as 
for the novice. The booklet also 
includes one page of study out- 
line on bus ‘travel. 

33a Education Grows is a 20-page 
study of some of the needs of 
education and results of research 
and scientific knowledge which 
have aided education’s growth, 
through co-ordinated classroom 

It also covers the 
development of school seating 
in step with improved classroom 
environment and the resultant 
improvement in scholarship, as 
well as the vision, health and 
physique of the American school 
child. 

34a Catalog—Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Lab- 
oratory Equipment; Church Fur- 
niture; Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. 

30a Catalog, 60 pages, illustrating 


environment. 


and describing Worktext, Work- 
books and other instructional aids 
available for all elementary and 
high school subjects in the fields 
of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, 
shopwork, and many others. 
18a. RCA “400” Senior and 
Junior 16mm sound film pro- 
jector and accessories described 
in a fully illustrated 12-page 
pamphlet. Advantages of new 
design features of this equipment 
are underscored through the use 
of cartoons and animated line 
cuts. 





Educational Recordings were 
originated and developed by educators. 
These are presented on 12” P.L. non- 
breakable discs which play at 33 1/3 
R.P.M. speed. Each record is a complete 
discussion or panel. The 24 recordings 
now available include excellent material 
for teachers’ meetings—parent groups 
—teacher training by some of the out- 
standing specialists in universities and 
colleges in every part of the country. 
$6.90 per record. 





See January issue for 
Section Reports 
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fine folks we've 


served in 1952. 


Merry Christmas 


and a Bery Happy 
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. Shop Mondays and Fridays 9 to 9 


other days 9 to 5:30 






our Christmas Shopping Store 
is a gay world of holiday sparkle... 


and a Wonderland of Christmas gifts! 


Connoisseur Shop, 3rd Floor, a true connoisseur’s 
collection of choice personal and home gifts 
. plus skilled shoppers to shop for you. 
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Cavalier Shop, 3rd Floor, for men only! Bring your 
shopping list. Lovely girls do all the work ... you 
just sit back, relax and do the final selecting! 


Wedgwood Shop, in our Interior Decorating Studio, 
has a magnificent coliection of Wedgwood and other 


Soe 6 treasures for your most discriminating gifts. 
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And again this year, our fabulous Men’s Night. . . 

| , Thursday, December 11 . . . only at Thalhimers in the 
beginning, now an exciting Richmond-wide event. 
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And for the children 
ey 


because Christmas 
is really for them... 













Santa Claus in person 
in his Wonderland, 4th Floor Roof, 
to greet his little friends! 
Mondays and Fridays 9? to 9, 
other days 9 to 5:30 
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Thalhimers Streamliner has 
resumed its regular runs on our 
4th Floor Roof, because you loved 
it so last year. 12 years 

old and under, fare 12¢ 
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For last minute shoppers, we’re open Tuesday night, December 23, till 9 





